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SomE of the recommendations made by the 
representatives of the Society of Antiquaries, 
the Wilts Archzological Society, and the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings, whom Sir Edmund Antrobus invited to 
advise him with regard to the preservation of 
Stonehenge, have been carried out ; others are 
in process of being executed. Amongst other 
things recommended was an examination of 
the great trilithon which overhangs the altar- 
stone, and has been leaning at a dangerous 
angle ever since its foundations were weak- 
ened by the diggings made in 1620 by the 
Duke of Buckingham, with a view of main- 
taining it in a position of safety. It is pro- 
posed to raise the stone into a perpendicular 
position, and the work is being carried out 
in the most careful manner by Dr. Gowland, 
Professor of Mineralogy at the Royal College 
of Science, who is acting for the learned 
societies, and Mr. Detmar Blow, Sir Edmund 
Antrobus’s professional adviser and architect. 
When raised the stone will be secured in a 
bed of concrete. Excavations for putting in 
the concrete have been commenced on the 
south-east side of the stone, and the bottom 
was reached at a depth of 8 feet 6 inches. 
In the course of digging, the workers found 
a large number of paleolithic implements 
and some sarsen and syenite chippings, which 
it is thought point to the fact that Stonehenge 
dates back to the Stone Age, and that the 
stones were partly if not wholly dressed on 
the spot. The tools consist of hammers and 
axes, and they are remarkably well formed. 
They were discovered about 3 feet from the 
VOL. XXXVII. 


surface and about 5 feet from the south-east 
face of the monolith around which the exca- 
vations were made. Investigation is pro- 
ceeding apace, and more relics may come to 
light before the work of restoration is finished. 
But even if nothing else is found, the stone 
hammers and axes do much to disturb the 
generally accepted opinion that Stonehenge 
was erected by a bronze-using people, espe- 
cially as stone implements have never before 
been found in the immediate vicinity of the 


circles. 
&£ + 


Another recommendation was that the monu- 
ment should be enclosed, and accordingly 
for some months past Stonehenge has been 
surrounded by a barbed-wire fence, while 
some 3,000 persons have paid a shilling each 
for admission. We have every respect for 
the representatives of the various learned 
bodies who advised Sir Edmund Antrobus 
to take this course, and there can be no 
doubt that unrestricted access is likely to 
lead to abuses ; but there are very grave ob- 
jections to the enclosure of this national 
monument under present conditions. What 
has been done, unless it be promptly undone, 
has destroyed all rights of way leading to the 
monument, has abolished the freedom of 
access to Stonehenge which the public have 
enjoyed for unnumbered centuries, and has 
consequently given the owner an exclusive 
possession of the monument such as he has 
never previously had. Sir Edmund Antrobus 
is no doubt determined to do all he can to 
preserve Stonehenge, but who can guarantee 
the goodwill of future owners? The wanton 
destruction of the ancient camp adjoining 
Wimbledon Common by the late Mr. Erle 
Drax, M.P., remains on record as a warning 
of what is always the possible fate of arche- 
ological remains in the hands of private 
owners. It is obvious that the public rights 
of access and way should not have been thus 
obstructed, so long as Stonehenge was in pri- 
vate hands. So unique a megalithic relic 
should be transferred on reasonable terms to 
the custody of the nation. When once the 
monument is national property, then enclo- 
sure or any other measure which may be 
necessary for the preservation or protection 
of the stones can be carried out without any 
2s 
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fear that such measures can {be hereafter 
turned to the injury of public rights. 


¢ ¢ & 
Another crannogYhas been found on the 
Clyde. Mr. John Bruce, of the Scottish 
Archeological Society, has unearthed a lake 
dwelling on the south side of the river in 
which articlesshave been found which indi- 
cate that it was in use during the Roman 


occupation. 
¢ ¢ 


The Swiss Society for the Preservation of 
Historical Monuments held its yearly meeting 
at Coire, under the presidency of Dr. Kemp, 
in the second week of September. Professor 
Rahn, says the A/heneum, gave an account 
of various discoveries of old “ Bildercyklen ” 
made during the year, and described a series 
of wall-paintings of the fifteenth century 
brought to light in the ancient Schloss at 
Sargans. In a great room where the French 
were interned a hundred years ago the walls 
were found to be covered with pictures of 
boys at play, singers and musicians, groups 
of lovers, and men busy at different games. 
Professor Rahn also described a cycle of 
wall-paintings, probably of the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, which have been laid 
bare in the Schloss at Maienfeld. The sub- 
jects are taken from the legends of Dietrich’s 
fight with the dragon, Dietrich and his com- 
rades, the Queen Virginal of Tyrol, and the 
acts of Samson in the Old Testament. 


& 
A most interesting collection of Peruvian 
relics, gathered by Sir Spenser St. John, who 
was formerly our Minister-Resident in Peru, 
was sold on October ro by Mr. J. C, Stevens. 
The collection consisted mainly of pottery, 
dug from the graveyards of the northern and 
central provinces, and illustrated the artistic 
attainments of Southern America before the 
Spanish Conquest. ‘These vases and water- 
bottles exhibited the most extraordinary adap- 
tations of human faces as well as of the 
figures of animals. The prices realized were 
not large. A water-bottle, with a design of a 
tiger suckling her cubs, brought five guineas; 
other jars and bottles carved with human or 
animal heads fetched from £2 to £3 each. 
The 395 lots brought a little less than 
300. 








The session of the Royal Archzological In- 
stitute opens on Wednesday, November 6. 
Thereafter meetings will be held on the first 
Wednesday afternoon in each month, except 
January, until July. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 

Mr. C. Fred Fox, of Newport, Isle of Wight, 
calls our attention to the fact that in the 
October number of the Connoisseur, a newly- 
started periodical, there is the following adver- 
tisement: “Reredos. Old carved oak, by 
Grindling (sic) Gibbons, from Parish Church 
in Essex. 125 guineas.” It is simply shameful 
that such sacrilegious vandalism should be 
possible. It might not be amiss if our friends 
of the Essex Archeological Society were to 
attempt a little investigation of the matter. 
Someone must have been guilty of gross 
neglect, or worse. 


¢-¢ & 

An interesting memorial of the Roman 
occupation of England passed under the 
auctioneer’s hammer at Carlisle on Septem. 
ber 28. This was the Roman station of 
Amboglanna, which passes with the estate 
of Birdoswald, near Gilsland. It is the 
largest of the twenty-three stations on the 
famous Wall which marked the limit of the 
Roman province, and it had an area of five 
and a half acres. After an existence of 1,800 
years, the walls of the station, 5 feet thick, 
are in wonderful preservation. The gateways 
are noble specimens of Roman work ; some 
of the wedge-shaped stones used in the arches 
remain on the ground. The pivot holes of 
the gates are to be seen, as are ruts on the 
threshold, which appear to have been pro- 
duced by carriages having wheels about 3 
inches broad and 4 feet apart. The interior 
of the camp is marked with lines of streets 
and the ruins of buildings. The great Wall 
westward is in an unusually good state of 
preservation, and taking into account not 
only the height, but the length of the frag- 
ment, and the completeness of the face on 
both sides, it is regarded as the finest speci- 
men of the structure that now remains. The 
price realized was £8,000. 


¢ *¢ 
The annual meeting and dinner of the Brad- 
ford Historical and Antiquarian Society took 
place on October 11, when a satisfactory 
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report was presented. The new president, 
Mr. Harry Speight, in his address examined 
the evidence in support of the statement 
made by William of Malmesbury, and re- 
peated by Sir William Blackstone in his 
commentary, that Alfred was responsible for 
the division of the country into tithings and 
hundreds, if not into counties. Mr. Speight 
showed that tithings, hundreds, and shires 
existed before Alfred’s day, and that what 
Alfred really did was to develop and bring 





them under systematic control. It was a 
marvellous accomplishment, to which we 
owed the constitution of those districts or 
divisions of county jurisdiction that had con. 
tinued for the most part unaltered to the 
present time. Speaking of his own county, 
Mr. Speight said the name Yorkshire did 
not occur either in Bede or in Asser, the 
contemporary biographer of Alfred. Nor 


was it met with till long after his death, when 
it appeared in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 





in the form of Eorforiwicscir. Eorforwic, 
he suggested, was a Saxon transliteration of 
the Roman Eboracum. An interesting pro- 
gramme of meetings and excursions for the 
coming session has been issued. 
te 

The accompanying sketch gives a good idea 
of the statue of King Alfred, by Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, R.A., which was unveiled by 
Lord Rosebery on the occasion of the 
Millenary Commemoration. 


+ ¢ ¢ 

The report of the Deputy Keeper of Public 
Records in Ireland just issued contains the 
interesting announcement that the depart- 
ment has come into the possession of a large 
map of the “ Government of Athlone,” which, 
with other maps and manuscripts of the 
Headfort collection, was acquired by the 
Commissioners of Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues in 1837 from the representative 
of Sir Thomas Taylor, who was Deputy 
Surveyor-General of Ireland in the reign of 
Charles II. From long exposure in former 
times, the map had become so much dis- 
coloured and injured as to be in its then 
state of little use. It has now been carefully 
cleaned and remounted. 


b+ & & 
It has been definitely decided, says the Sussex 
Daily News of October 4, to bring forward 
at the next council meeting of the Sussex 
Archeological Society a proposition to 
establish a national fund with the object 
of purchasing Battle Abbey. The abbey, 
which stands within a domain covering some 
6,000 acres, occupies an eminence on the 
field of the Battle of Hastings. ‘The site 
of the high altar of the ancient monastery 
indicates, it is supposed, the exact spot 
where Harold fell. The original building 
was erected by William the Conqueror to 
signalize his victory, and some of the finest 
specimens of Norman architecture are still 
to be seen. ‘The estate has passed into the 
hands of the auctioneers through the death 
of the late Duchess of Cleveland, mother of 
the Earl of Rosebery. 
e ¢ 

A perforated stone axe-hammer—a fine 
specimen—has been unearthed in the course 
of excavations for new streets on Walney 
Island. The implement is of micaceous 
2S 2 
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grit stone, and is about 54 inches long, 2} 
inches wide at the cutting edge, and tapers 
towards the hammer end, the surface of the 
latter being about # inch in diameter. The 

erforation tapers from both faces of the 
implement towards the centre, where it is 
about 4 inch in diameter. The relic is now 
in the possession of Mr. Harper Gaythorpe, 
F.S.A. Scot. 


The excavations which are being made at 
Canterbury on the site of the eastern portion 
of the great Abbey Church, which formerly 
stood close by the monastery of St. Augus- 
tine, resulted recently, it is reported, in the 
discovery of the skull and mitre of Abbot 
John Dygon, who died in 1510. It was at 
first fancied that the skull might be that of 
St. Augustine, but this idea was exploded by 
the discovery of the skeleton of the body, and 
also of the coffin-plate—a large plate of lead 
bearing the Abbot’s name. The body ap- 
peared to have been robed in full pontificals 
for burial, but owing, presumably, to the 
poverty of the monastery at that period of its 
history, the inmates were unable to give the 
deceased Abbot a real jewelled mitre or gold 
ring. The mitre found is of lead, with painted 
imitations of jewels; the episcopal ring on 
one of the fingers was also of base metal, and 
the chalice and paten of lead. But little is 
known of Abbot John Dygon beyond the 
fact that he was one of the honoured guests 
who sat at the high table at Archbishop 
Wareham’s enthronization banquet in 1504. 


fe 
Dr. M. A. Stein has been giving an interest- 
ing account of the discoveries he has made 
in Chinese Turkestan, where, on behalf of 
the Indian Government, he has been ex- 
amining a district which for many centuries 
has been buried under a sea of sand. This 
great sandy desert is regarded with much 
superstition by the people who live in the 
scanty settlements along its edge, and the 
difficulty of carrying sufficient supplies and 
water has luckily kept the native “ treasure- 
seekers” from visiting and exploiting the 
more distant and also more ancient ruined 
sites which have now been systematically ex- 
plored for the first time. ‘No doubt can 
be entertained,” says Dr. Stein, “that the 
inhabitants of these places were in possession 


of a culture mainly derived from India, and 
that they were Buddhists. My excavations 
go to prove that their culture was highly 
advanced, and that the art influences of 
Greece and Rome were felt even at that 
great distance from the centres of classical 
culture. Possibly the most striking excava- 
tions I made were at a site in the heart of 
the desert north of Niya, where one settle- 
ment was exposed, covering with its scattered 
dwellings and shrines an area of about six 
miles by four. Until digging began all that 
was visible were weird-looking rows of 
bleached timber pieces projecting in various 
places like the framework of a wrecked ship 
from between the sand-dunes. Even with 
alt the interesting work on hand the utter 
desolation of the place made itself felt most 
keenly during a prolonged stay, and the 
uncanny surroundings specially affected my 
people. Of special interest were the refuse- 
heaps ‘unearthed near some ruined houses, 
once apparently tenanted by village officials 
—kinds of ‘ waste-paper ’ baskets, containing 
hundreds of documents, beautifully written 
on wooden tablets, and carefully tied and 
sealed. Owing to the preservative nature of 
the sand many of these were in splendid 
condition—the ink as black and the seals 
and string as perfect as if they were only a 
few weeks old. As these documents are in 
a known Indian script, their decipherment 
can be expected to reveal in a fascinating 
manner many of the details of the ancient 
village life.” Among the articles unearthed 
were such things as pitchforks, mousetraps, 
boots, chairs, shoemakers’ lasts, etc. A 
number of colossal statues were also dug up, 
while round most of the sand-buried houses 
were brought to light carefully-planned little 
gardens, with avenues of trees, fenced lanes, 
orchards, and so forth. 


From the splendid series of town records in 
the possession of the Corporation of Beverley, 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission have 
just made a collection of extracts which 
throw light on many of the social customs 
of medieval England. For instance, the 
records of the different trade guilds clearly 
show that the distinguishing marks of a 
separate craft were a separate light in the 
church, a separate “ castle ” at the Rogation 
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procession, and a separate scene or pageant 
at the Corpus Christi play. Moreover, the 
pageant had to be maintained at a certain 
standard. Among the records of penalties 
are a fine of two shillings on Richard 
Trollop, Alderman of payntours, ‘‘for that 
his play of Les 3 Kyngs of Colleyn was 
played badly and disorderly in contempt of 
the whole community in the presence of 
many strangers,” a fine of twelvepence on 
Richard Gaynstang, Alderman of talours, 
“for that his play of Slepyng Pilate was 
badly played against the ordinance made in 
that behalf,” and a fine of two shillings on 
William Watson, Alderman of drapiers, ‘‘for 
his play badly played,” and fourpence on 
the same “because his pageant was not 
covered with decent dress.” Others, in 
addition to the amateur dramatists, were 
kept under vigilant supervision. Thus, 
John Peyke, of Cotynghame, forfeited eight- 
pence for selling a measly pig (‘‘ porcum 
leprosum, Azglice mesell’’) in the common 
market “to the damaging of the people of 
the Lord King,” while John Hancok, shoe- 
maker, ‘for that he had worked a sheep’s 
skin into shoes,” was mulcted in the sum of 
fourpence. 


% 

Mr. Leonard King has left London, on 
behalf of the British Museum, for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the mounds at Konyunjik, 
the traditional site of part of the city of 
Nineveh, and reporting on their condition. 
It will be remembered that this was the 
scene of the excavations and discoveries 
of Sir Austen Layard (1845-47, 1849-51), 
of Mr. Hormuzd Rassam (1854), and Mr. 
George Smith (1873-76). As the result of 
their labours the general outline of the city 
was brought to light. The ruins of four 
palaces were discovered, and in thousands 
of clay tablets was found the great library of 
Asurbanipal, the greater part of which is in 
the British Museum. 


From Berlin comes confirmation of the re- 
port that the work of the German Oriental 
Society at Babylon had resulted in the dis- 
covery of Nebuchadnezzar’s Throne Room. 
The chamber, which is a structure 160 feet 
long by 60 feet wide, is in an excellent state 
of preservation. As yet, many of the in- 














scriptions found have not been deciphered, 
but it is confidently expected that they will 
be of much historical value, and throw light 
upon many questions. The discoveries 
made will doubtless give stimulus to re- 
search. A considerable period has elapsed 
since we had a more interesting item of news 
from the land of hidden history. 
te 

A unique discovery is reported from the 
province of Dordogne, where excavations 
have revealed portraits of mammoths and 
other prehistoric animals engraved in the 
rocky walls of a cavern. Professors Capitan 
and Breuil, of the Académie de Sciences, 
testify that these carvings are not only con- 
temporaneous with the existence of the 
animals in question, but were drawn from 
life, as is shown by the muscular action. 
They are therefore invaluable additions to 
what is known of prehistoric animal life. 


ag 

Dr. Cresswell, Rector of Northrepps, 
Norwich, writes to the Guardian: ‘‘ Many 
years ago I saw, at a meeting of the British 
Archeological Association in Sackville Street, 
a set of Eucharistic vessels dug out of the 
ruins of a temple at Medinet Abou, near 
Egyptian Thebes, which had been used as a 
Christian church, but was destroyed by the 
Arabs in a year now lost tome. The cele- 
brated Dr. Rock was present, and, in answer 
to my inquiry, said they were genuine, and 
were used for the deacon to carry the 
Sacrament to the sick. One vessel was like 
a little flat teapot, and in this the consecrated 
cake was inserted, and the wine was poured 
over this, and administration took place 
through the spout. I can find no trace of 
this exhibit in the /ournals of the society, 
nor in the files of the Church Times, to 
which in after-years I sent a contribution. 
Can your readers help me?” Perhaps some 
reader of the Antiguary may be able to give 
a clue to the present whereabouts of these 
interesting relics. 

OG 


The return of November 9 and its customary 
City festivities reminds us that it is just 400 
years since the Lord Mayor’s banquet was 
held for the first time in Guildhall, inau- 
gurating the mayoralty of Sir John Shaa, or 
Shaw. Ninety years previously the nucleus 
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of the present buildings had been erected, 
and, as an old chronicler says, ‘‘about Easter 
the Guilde Hall in London was began to be 
made new by the forsayde Maior (Sir Thomas 
Knowles) and Aldermen .. . from acottage 
it grew into a greate house.” Owing to the 
absence of kitchen premises, however, the 
annual banquet had still to be held in the 
hall of one of the City companies ; but Sir J. 
Shaa, early ‘n 1501, erected a “ baker-house 
and confectionery,” so that his mayoral festi- 
vities could be celebrated within the great 
civic banqueting-hall. Sir John was a gold- 
smith by trade. He had received knight- 
hood in 1485 at the hands of Henry VII. 
upon Bosworth Field, having distinguished 
himself in the battle. 


+r 

The famous French savant, M. Berthelot, has 
discovered platinum in Egypt. Examining 
a metal box, once the property of an Egyp- 
tian Queen in the seventh century B.c., he 
found a plate supposed to be silver. Closer 
examination showed that the plate is made 
of an alloy of platinum and gold. The box 
itself is otherwise interesting, its sides being 
covered with inscriptions and designs in 
gold and silver. It comes from Thebes. The 
platinum probably came from the alluvial 
deposits in the valley of the Upper Nile. 


¢ ek 
Few of those interested in early printed books 
can afford to buy originals. A year ago a 
small society—the Type Facsimile Society— 
was formed, which for an annual subscription 
of £1 delivers to members excellent collotype 
reproductions of pages from a number of 
books, mostly dating from the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The portfolio recently issued contains 
forty-five such reproductions and six special 
plates printed from c/iché’s, made, but not 
used, for Dr. Lippman’s Druckschriften. It 
includes examples by printers as widely known 
as Christopher Valdarfer and the craftsmen 
responsible for the Sarum Breviary of about 
1477, as well as by printers whose names are 
unknown, but who produced noteworthy 
books. Within a week or two of its forma- 





tion the roll of the Society, limited to fifty 
members, was filled up, and, applicants 
being numerous, there is little hope for those 
who have not already joined. 





The autumn council meeting of the Bristo] 
and Gloucestershire Archzological Society 
was held (by kind permission of the Lord 
Mayor) on October 7 at the Guildhall, 
Bristol, under the presidency of Alderman 
F. F. Fox. The usual reports from the 
treasurer, secretary, and editor were given, 
and the editor announced that the second 
part of the volume of Zransactions for 1900 
was completed, and would be issued in about 
a fortnight’s time. The reports upon the 
spring meeting at Almondsbury ‘and the 
summer meeting at Chipping Camden were 
most satisfactory. The question as to the 
districts to be visited in 1902 was then dis- 
cussed, and it was finally decided to hold 
the spring meeting at Banwell and the 
summer meeting at Tewkesbury, which 
should afford much scope for archeological 
investigation. 


The ancient parish church of St. Dunstan, 
Stepney, was the scene of a serious fire, 
which destroyed a considerable part of the 
building, early on the morning of Saturday, 
October 12. The whole of the old oak roof 
of the nave was destroyed, only the skeleton 
of charred rafters remaining, stripped of its 
tile covering. The fire seems to have begun 
in the heating cellar, and thence to have run 
up the steps of the organ-loft to the organ, 
which was completely destroyed. The débris 
of the organ fell on the altar, which was also 
burned, and the vestries were gutted. The 
roofs of the aisles, except about 5 feet at the 
organ end, are intact; the walls, floor, and 
seats of the church are practically uninjured, 
and the square tower at the west end, with 
its clock and bells, has not been touched. 
The great east window was much injured, 
and one other stained-glass window de- 
stroyed ; but the parish registers, going back 
to 1568, and the silver-gilt church-plate, of 
seventeenth-century work, having been kept 
in a large safe, have been preserved un- 
injured. 

The Church of St. Dunstan, the “ mother 
church ” of the East-End, is an ancient and 
most interesting building. It was built in 
the year 960 by Archbishop Dunstan on the 
site of an earlier church, and was at the time 
dedicated, it is supposed, to All Saints. 
Later on, when Dunstan became canonized, 
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the church was dedicated to its builder. In 
1485 the church was rebuilt, the fine old oak 
roof now destroyed dating to that time. The 
only parts of the present church which date 
back to before that rebuilding are the sedilia 
and an old stone crucifix, but these probably 
were not made earlier than the twelfth 
century. 

The church contains many interesting 
monuments, which have fortunately been 
preserved. The most famous is that of Sir 
Henry Colet, Lord Mayor of London in 
1486 and 1491, and father of Dean Colet, 
founder of St. Paul’s School. The monu- 
ment to Sir Thomas Spert, Comptroller to 
the Navy of Henry VIII., and founder of 
the Trinity House, which is on the south 
wall of the chancel, was erected in 1622, 
eighty years after his death, and replaced in 
1725 and 1806, at the expense of the Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity. Another famous 
tomb is the “ Fish and Ring” monument on 
the west wall. It is really to a Dame 
Rebecca Berry, but, owing to the fact that 
a fish and a ring occur in the arms, a tradi- 
tion grew up that she was the:heroine of the 
ballad of the ‘Cruel Knight and the Fortunate 
Farmer’s Daughter.” In this the knight, to 
defeat a prediction that he would marry a 
damsel of low birth, swore that he would 
never see her until she brought back his 
ring, and to prevent her doing so, cast the 
ring into the sea. The damsel became a 
cook, and cutting up a fish one day, found 
the ring. Then they married, and lived 
happily ever after. Here, too, were buried 
Sir John Leake, Queen Anne’s admiral, who 
twice relieved Gibraltar; Matthew Mead, the 
Puritan divine, who was ejected by the Act 
of Uniformity in 1662; Benjamin Kenton, 
who began life as a pauper and died a 
wealthy vintner in Aldgate; and a great 
company of lords and ladies, officers of the 
Horse Guards, “ admirals of the Irish seas,” 
captains of East Indiamen, and mariners 
generally. One inscription in the church- 
yard is quaint—“ To the memory of Betsey 
Harris, who died suddenly while contem- 
plating the beauties of the moon, 24th April, 
1831, in her 23rd year.” 


a 





Che ‘* Great ibouse” at 
Cheshunt. 


By W. B. GERIsH. 
=>. 


=H) HIS building, a “great house” only 

my in name now, stands some 400 
yards or thereabouts north-west of 
the church, to the right of the 
main-road leading from Cheshunt to Goff’s 
Oak, and some mile and a half west of the 
railway-station. 

There are, I think, substantial reasons for 
believing that the artificial knoll or mound 
upon which the remains of the present build- 
ing stands dates from prehistoric times. 
Although our county historians give rather 
meagre details of the manor, and do not 
specify any record of it earlier than the 
fourteenth century, it was, I feel sure, a 
Saxon durh, or bury, corresponding with 
the numerous other defensive earthworks of 
that period, and which were formerly common 
in the district between here and Hertford. 
Evidence of the moat which once surrounded 
it may still be traced in the field to the 
north, and it is just possible to discern its 
course at other points, although with diffi- 
culty, for the moat has been filled in and 
the ground levelled for more than a century. 
But though the record of the existence of a 
house pertaining to this manor does not go 
back earlier than 1378, it is interesting to 
note that it is situated just on the western 
side of the famous bank which divided Hert- 
fordshire between the kingdom of Mercia on 
the west and the East Saxons on the east. 

This bank is believed to have followed 
the ancient highway from Bishop’s Stortford, 
through Hadhamand Braughing, to Cheshunt, 
and from thence into Middlesex. Anti- 
quaries are divided as to whether this bank 
was a continuous mound of earth (if so, it is 
practically impossible to trace at this date) 
or merely a series of small tumuli or similar 
landmarks ; but the custom by which copy- 
hold property on the western side, or ‘ Above 
bank,” falls to the eldest son, but on the 
eastern, or “ Below bank,” to the youngest, 
still prevails, I understand, at Hadham and 
Cheshunt. This, of course, only applies in 
cases of intestacy. The reason why the 
youngest should inherit under the Mercian 
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customary law termed jus prime noctis, a relic 
of serfdom, is alluded to in one of Scott’s 
novels.* 

In this earliest record extant, or, rather, at 
present known, the house and lands are 
entitled: ‘“‘ The manor of Andrewes and Le 
Motte.” The latter was the earliest title, 
Andrews being the name of an owner of 
the manor early in the fourteenth century. 
It would seem that successive writers have 
confounded the French noun /e motte, mean- 
ing a clod or ball of earth, and which does 
not require any great stretch of imagination 
to apply to the mound, being, we may assume, 
so named by a Norman owner, with the 
English word “ moat,” “ moat,” of course, in 
French being & /fossé. Moats to buildings 
of any importance were far too common in 
medizval times, one would judge, to give a 
title to a house. 

During a century and a half (1378 to 1519) 
the manor was in the possession, either as 
actual owners or as feoffees, of many notable 
people, amongst whom were Aylmer de 
Valence, the Earls of Pembroke, Richmond, 
and Warwick, the Duke of Suffolk, Cardinal 
Beaufort, and Sir John More, besides others 
of less note. 

The estate seems to have changed hands 
rather frequently during this period ; indeed, 
one writer states that every generation saw a 
fresh owner, but this is hardly correct. 

In 1519 it was held by Henry Stafford, 
Earl of Wiltshire, who inherited it from John 
Walsh the self-same year. He seems to have 
immediately disposed of it to Wolsey, who is 
termed in the deed “the Most Reverend 
Father in God, Thomas Earl Cardinal, 
Legate to the Pope’s Holiness, Archbishop 
of York, Primate and Chancellor of Eng- 
land.” . 

There seems to be a very considerable 
difference of opinion as to whether the 
present house, which is but a fragment of 
the original, was built by Wolsey or no.f 
The chief writers on the building are of 
opinion that it was not, but they are usually 


* This of course is a much-debated rite. There 


are several communications relating to this in 
recent numbers of L’Inteymédiare, the French Notes 
and Queries. 

+ A recent writer states that this building is the 
— Waltham Palace, built by Cardinal Beau- 
ort ! 








careful to avoid stating whether it is earlier 
or later than the great Cardinal’s time. One 
local historian assigns it to the reign of 
Henry VI., while another regards it as an 
erection of Queen Anne’s time. Personally 
I should not venture to date its erection 
earlier than the reign of Henry VIII., but 
the portion we see to-day has been so re- 
stored (if one may apply to it so equivocal 
a term) that the actual date of its erection 
must always remain a matter of conjecture. 
I can call to mind no example of a similar 
building in this county to compare with it. 
There is a bricked-up Tudor window in the 
north front, which it is suggested may have 
been removed from an earlier building, 
though this is scarcely likely. 

I am inclined to think that the original 
house did not stand upon this site at all, 
but on the estate some 300 yards south-west 
of the present house. There still remains 
part of the foundations of a large house 
surrounded by a wide, deep moat in an 
almost perfect state, and, now almost filled 
in, distinct traces of a second or outer moat. 
It seems very possible that much of the 
material from this more ancient structure was 
utilized in building the present house. 

One may, I think, conjecture that when 
Wolsey obtained possession he at an early 
date surveyed this earlier house, and prob- 
ably found it in a very decayed condition: 
its numerous changes of ownership would 
rather tend in this direction. He would 
probably find the accommodation was not 
at all in accord with his luxurious tastes. 
His intention may have been to erect a 
hunting-lodge for the use of his royal master, 
probably with a view of vying with Sir 
Henry Colt, of Nether Hall, for the patronage 
of the King. Fuller incidentally records a 
visit of the King to Nether Hall, but we 
have no evidence of any such visit here. 

A sketch made early in the eighteenth 
century shows the building to be quad- 
rangular in shape, enclosing a courtyard, the 
house then containing, it is said, nearly forty 
rooms. All these save some five or six 
perished some century and a half ago,* the 
whole structure at that time being in a very 
dilapidated condition. To preserve what 


* The tenant for life obtained permission to pull 
down the ruinous portions, 
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remained after the removal of the wings, it 
was, we are told, encased in brick, a very 
unusual proceeding, I believe. It is said 
that the building was composed of the local 
clunch stone, which is not altogether a suc- 
cess for buildings where exposed to the 
weather.* 

The chief feature of interest is the banquet- 
ing-hall. It has an arched roof supported by 
timber-worked ribs of chestnut, the walls are 
wainscoted, and the floor paved with black 
and white marble. It is some 40 feet long, 
23 feet wide, and 36 feet high. The min- 
strels’ gallery at the south (over the entrance), 
the buttery hatch at the lower end, and the 
dais, have all disappeared, but in other re- 
spects the hall has not been substantially 
altered, and gives us a good idea of the 
hall of the manor-house of the Tudor period. 

With regard to the furniture and orna- 
ments, one feels on rather delicate ground. 
Taking the pictures, the half-length one of 
Wolsey in the chimney-piece is reputed to 
have been placed in its present position 
during the Cardinal’s ownership, a statement 
I much doubt. It is a side-face, like all 
similar portraits of the prelate, and sur- 
rounded by carved festoons of flowers and 
cherubims, attributed to Grinling ge 
The 


surmounted by an Archbishop’s mitre. 
portrait is reputed to be an excellent like- 
ness; may it not be a copy of the one 
at Hampton Court Palace or at Christ 
Church? Of the other paintings, those of the 
Shaw family have the greater local interest. 
The portraits of historical personages, all of 


whom have had some direct or indirect 
connection with Cheshunt, are interesting, 
but one can hardly believe any of them to be 
originals by Vandyke, Lely or Kneller, the 
whereabouts of whose paintings are very well 
known, their value being too great to allow 
of their being relegated here. They are 
probably copfies from these great Masters. 
The representations of Scriptural scenes are 
extremely poor, and certainly seem out of 
place in such an assembly. The specimens 

* There is no evidence discernible of this. Parts 
of the brickwork are of much earlier date than 
others ; this is especially noticeable at the back. 
What probably happened was that the bricks were 
replaced in the decayed parts, and, of course, the 
ae down necessitated some new exterior walls 

ing erected. 

VOL. XXXVII. 


of arms and armour,* banners and chests, are, 
I think, in the majority of cases genuine, but 
they have no direct connection with the 
house, having been collected from time to 
time (so I was informed some years ago), 
and placed here by an antiquarian enthusiast 
early in the last century. In an apartment 
of small dimensions, opening out of this 
room on the east, is an interesting example 
of an early organ, reputed to have been made 
by a monk at the Abbey at Waltham, and 
removed to its present position at the Dis- 
solution. Another account states it to 
have been in use in the Lady Chapel at 
Waltham as late as the eighteenth century. 
Not being an authority on musical instru- 
ments, I am unable to offer an opinion upon 
this. The chair and bed hangings preserved 
in a chest in this apartment are accredited to 
Wolsey’s ownership and use. 

Ascending to the upper floor, the stair- 
case, with its series of three balusters to a 
step, each one of a different design, is worthy 
of attention. This and the panelling are said 
to date from Queen Anne’s time, although I 
am inclined to assign them to a rather earlier 
date, successive coats of paint having tended 
to modernize the appearance of the wood- 
work. One of the panels in the upper room, 
we are told, had a sliding arrangement 
operated by a spring; this communicated by 
a stairway with the basement. The existence 
of this secret means of exit would seem to 
bear out the view of the panelling being of 
earlier construction. The series of Scriptural 
scenes portrayed in the Dutch tiles around 
the hearth in this room is interesting. The 
rocking-horse and moth-eaten and decayed 
arm-chair, both of which are said to have 
been owned by King Charles, are curious, but 
according to the measure of one’s faith one 
must believe them to be Stuart relics or not. 
The seventeenth-century table, the ancient 
harpsichord, and last, but not perhaps least, 
the inevitable bloodstain, which no amount of 
scrubbing or cleansing will remove, furnish 
this apartment with a great amount of more 
or less authentic features of interest. The 
last-named object, I regret to say, serves to 
blacken the memory of the fallen prelate, 
who is said to have murdered a frail beauty 


* One specimen of chain-armour it is asserted 
was worn by William the Conqueror (?). 
a= 
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on this particular spot, the ghost of whom 
haunts the room and house to this day. 
While on the subject of Wolsey’s atrocities,* 
I may mention that at one period a wooden 
block was to be seen in the basement, where- 
on heretics were despatched, and the remains 
of a thumbscrew by which they were first 
tortured—of course by the Cardinal's orders ! 

One imaginative writer, indeed, actually 
tells us that the Cardinal was the original of 
Bluebeard, and that this house was the scene 
of his exploits ! 

Descending below, an apartment or cup- 
board under the stairs is shown as being 
a dungeon or cell. It is, of course, extremely 
improbable that this was ever put to such 
a use. 

In the room used as a kitchen, a cavity in 
the wall is pointed out in which, while some 
repairs were being made in the last century, 
two skeletons, said to be females, were dis- 
covered together with a picture (? pitcher) 
and a lantern, the inference being that they 
had been so enclosed alive. What became 
of the objects found I have never been able 
to trace, and we may, I think, safely dismiss 
the story of this “walling up alive” as one 
of the traditions which, while they serve to 
stimulate morbid interest, are the bane of 
the student of history. What was most 
probably found was a vault, the picture and 
the lantern being added to give colour to 
the narrative. 

By far the most interesting part of the 
building to the antiquary is the so-called 
chapel or crypt. Its original use is very 
puzzling, there being no satisfactory trace of 
its having been used for religious purposes. 
The space and opening, called a confessional 
box, were never, I am sure, used for this 
purpose. A portion of this is a compara- 
tively modern dividing or sustaining wall, 
and this and an orifice made in the brickwork 
which fills a Tudor doorway constitute the 
airy foundation for the story of a confes- 
sional. 

By some it is said to have been a prison, 
by others a food store, and one individual, 
more practical, perhaps, than others, suggests 


* The story of the victims to Wolsey’s lust is set 
forth in a local guide of a quarter of a century ago, 
which relates how the monks procured the maidens 
for him, etc. 








that it was merely built to secure dryness in 
the buildings above. 

Very considerable curtailment and altera- 
tion appear to have taken place here, as else- 
where. The floor is said to be three to 
four feet above its original level, but as the 
bases of the pillars are visible, this statement 
can hardly be correct. The apartment is 
nowhere more than six feet high-—in places, 
not more than five feet. It is difficult to 
account for this low pitch. There are a few 
early encaustic tiles to be found in the floor, 
and the walls are of great thickness ; doubt- 
less these were so constructed as to bear the 
great weight of the superstructure. 

The arches forming the ribs and octagonal 
piers which support them, with their moulded 
caps and bases (the stones are small, some 
having vertical joints), point to its erection at 
an early date, and may be all that remains of 
some earlier building on this site. It is 
noticeable that some of the piers are of clunch, 
while others are of brick; but as they have all 
been erected, apparently, at the same period, 
the builders must have been unable to obtain 
a sufficiency of suitable stone, and had to fall 
back on brick. 

The windows, the mullions of which have, 
with the exception of some small decayed 
fragments, disappeared, date from the early 
Tudor period. 

There can be no doubt that the history of 
these two sites and the successive buildings 
upon them remains yet to be written, the 
fact being that the more the archzological 
student consults local historians and writers 
of guide - books, the more bewildered he 
becomes, the most improbable traditions 
being set down as facts, and the errors of one 
writer perpetuated by his successors. 








although a victim to successive 
restorations, still retains some con- 
siderable portions of original work, 
and as these are above the average interest, 
it may be well to put them on record in these 
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pages. ‘The position of the church is one of 
peculiar charm, full of that silently eloquent 
romance which carries one back to those 
days of old so much misunderstood and 
maligned. Fancy necessarily restores to 
the place some of its ancient glory—the 
sun streaming through the painted lights, 
brightening the silken folds of Eucharistic 
vestments, and emphasizing the stillness of 
the solemn altar-lights. The setting sun 
still glows in the west, but no more does 
it kiss the gold and jewels on the altar, or 
skirt with its declining rays the outstretched 
Figure on the Cross. 

On plan, the church is quite normal, con- 
sisting of chancel, nave, north and south 
aisles, and a sometime Lady Chapel. 

The east wall of the chancel has a well- 
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FIG. I. 


proportioned triplet of slender lancet lights 
retaining a little of the original work. 

Near the junction of the east and north 
walls is a typical and interesting low side 
window, the outer detail of which is drawn 
in Fig. 1. The opening is deeply splayed, 
glazed near the outer surface of the wall, 
with a segmental inner arch. The bottom 
of the internal splay is but 1 foot 5 inches 
from the floor-level, and, taking into con- 
sideration the diminutive character of the 
Opening, one is inclined to express some 
doubts on the confessional theory for this 
interesting feature. Externally, the window 
is a very small lancet placed near the base of 
the wall. Here one is bound to admit that 
it would certainly be possible for a penitent 
to kneel and confess to the priest or friar, 


who would of course hear the confession 
seated on a low chair. On the other hand, 
however, there is really no apparent reason 
why the penitent should be excluded from 
the church for his confession. The “ ancho- 
rite cell” theory sometimes put forward to 
account for this does not appear to convince 
many people. In the absence of any in- 
dependent evidence, I would suggest that, 
so far from this window supporting the “‘con- 
fessional ” theory, its position in the sacrarium 
offers a denial of such an argument. Surely 
there is a place more suited to confession 
than the sacred enclosure of the altar? Con- 
fession, although in later days invested with 
a very exalted character, was never looked 
upon as anything beyond a preparation for 
Mass. It is here that the sanctus - bell 
theory returns to one with double force. 
The window opens out to the oldest part of 
the village, and if these windows were in- 
tended for the ringing of the sanctus-bell 
during Mass, then the low position of this 
example seems to confirm that theory. It is 
certain that the posture of the clerk during 
the singing of the sanctus would be one of 
lowly adoration, as it is at the present time, 
and by a simple and practical experiment it 
was found that for any person of average 
height, this opening is well adapted for the 
ringing of the sanctus-bell. It is, of course, 
quite unnecessary to remark that the glazing 
of the light is modern; a glazed low side 
window is quite an anomaly, since it de- 
stroys the original purpose of the opening, 
and is not supported by any theory promul- 
gated by antiquaries. Its proper covering is 
a shutter, as at Warlingham, with perhaps a 
grille to exclude birds or small animals. 

Next to the low side window is a piscina 
and the sedilia. Over the piscina is an 
oblong aumbry or credence. All these 
features are Early English, and over them 
are two Early English lancets; both are 
deeply splayed, and show some slight signs 
of ancient colouring. The design is now 
much faded, but seems to be principally 
rosettes roughly drawn in yellow and brown. 

West of the windows is the arch leading 
to the south tower; here we certainly find 
some of the earliest work in the church. The 
arch is little more than a rough passage cut 
through the great thickness of the tower 
2T 2 
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wall. The abaci are extremely rude, and of 
the type found in many Norman churches 
before the general introduction of moulded 
responds to carry the arch. This, in addi- 
tion to the unmistakable axe marks on the 
ashlar, would place the work at a rather early 
date in Norman times (see Fig. 2). I under- 
stand, however, that some doubt has been 
expressed on this point. The tooling on one 
stone is in herring-bone fashion, and much 
too rough for chisel work. 

As it sometimes happened in times past 
that the tower of a church served for military 
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purposes, it is often the most substantial 
portion of the structure, and stands to the 
present day as the only evidence for an 
earlier church. This is exactly the case at 
Limpsfield ; the tower with its thick walls 
and high-set windows at once conveys the 
impression of the Norman workmen who 
built the fort-like church of God, and the 
castle ‘like a rock upon a rock.” The 
tower is square, and capped by a low broad 
spire of a much later date; the former is 
unequally divided by two string courses. 





Its lower story, now used as an organ- 
chamber, has in the south wall a roughly- 
worked round-headed piscina, which may be 
Norman. Above it is a two-light thirteenth- 
century window, exhibiting an early and 
simple form of plate tracery. Externally 
the window is unrestored, and, from some 
rather later examples at Meopham, it appears 
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FIG. 3. 


to be an insertion of circa 1210. The head 
is traversed by a bold dripstone terminating 
in masks. It cuts into the lower string- 
course, and is obviously much later than the 
tower. The construction of the head, in the 
large unoccupied spaces under the dripstone, 
is a form of tracery only seen in the early 
examples of thirteenth-century work (Fig. 3)- 
In the east face of the tower, and cutting 
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the upper string, which is also an addition, 
is a small round-headed light, much earlier 
than the window just described. It is 
Norman, and the head is cut from a single 
block of white ashlar. 

The east wall of the north chapel has a 
triplet similar in construction to that in the 
chancel. Under it is an oblong aumbry 
and a rudely-carved block of ashlar. I am 
unable to suggest any explanation of its 
meaning; the Rector informs me that it 
was removed during a “restoration” of the 
church some years before his induction. 
The Rector of Limpsfield, one might add, 
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is not at all prepared to welcome any 
ordinary restoration in his church. He has 
probably taken a lesson from the shocking 
example at Titsey, a neighbouring village 
of modern date. Until he has visited this 
church, the antiquary has no conception of 


the unblushing awfulness of some modern 
architecture. The work is a frank but un- 
witting confession that present-day Gothic 
architecture can be the ugliest thing on 
earth in the hands of an unsympathetic 
architect. 

But to return to Limpsfield. At the 
junction of the south arcade of the nave 
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and chancel arch is the blocked-up entrance 
to the rood-loft, and a large projection over 
the arch probably masks some portion of the 
woodwork in connection with the rood. 

The south arcade of the nave is Norman, 
but of a rather later date than the tower; 
its piers are 13 feet in circumference, and 
11 feet in height from abacus to base, a 


‘proportion which exhibits to advantage the 


immense strength of Norman building in its 
later phase. 

In Fig 4 I have drawn the main mould- 
ings of the church. Some remark might be 
made on the east and west responds of the 
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south arcade, as I imagine them to be the 
later cutting on the original Norman work. 

The font in Fig. 5 is of more than usual 
interest. Generally speaking, it may be put 
down as rather late Norman, and one por- 
tion, the central stem, in its present form, is 
probably not earlier than Perpendicular 
times. My evidence for this is the weak 
and irregular moulding of the capital and 
central shaft. The curiously varied plan of 
the stem is quite Perpendicular in style, and 
nowhere in Norman or Early English work 
do we find these undulating, ill-defined out- 
lines. It is, I think, quite safe to say that 
the stem, if not entirely fifteenth-century 
work, was totally recut during that time. 
It is apparently unfinished, with the excep- 
tion of the face lettered a, which seems 
to indicate the intended shape of the com- 
pleted support. The disengaged columns 
are late Norman, and the mouldings, espe- 
cially those of the capitals, are roughly and 
irregularly worked; the bases and plinth 
partake more of Norman character. Con- 
sidering these points, the font may be 
reasonably dated circa 1170, and consti- 
tutes an interesting feature of an interesting 
church. 

The south porch is an addition of late 
Perpendicular times, and both arches have 
pointless heads. It is Gothic architecture 
‘sprawling its last,” as Carlyle might have 


termed it. 


Che Ancient Barony of Ceallach 
€achach. 


By THE Rev. J. B. McGovern. 
(Concluded from p. 300.) 
—>— 

NHE castles or forts of the barony 
were conspicuous alike for their 
strength and position, as their 
ruins, notably those of Zzos-aa- 
uabhair, or the ‘‘Fort of Pride” (Anglicé 
LissanoverCastle), Largine,Glan,Coologe, and 
others amply attest. Coologe (Cuil O’Guire) 
Castle was the seat of Brian Bregach Mac- 
Gauran, chieftain of Tullyhaw, “the most 
bountiful and puissant man that was in his 
own time,” say the Four Masters, who was 





slain there by Aedh Breifnech O’Conchoblair 
and the Clann-Muirchertaigh on the third 
day of summer, 1298. The recently-dis- 
covere | cyclopean fort in Money Gashel, near 
Blacklion, guarded the barony on the north- 
west frontier, close to which were also un- 
earthed several archaic monuments or sepul- 
chral mounds. Lissanover Castle, near to 
Bawnboy, to judge from its ruins and lofty 
position, was a stronghold of considerable 
eminence, and appears, according to Joyce, to 
have derived its soubriquet ‘‘ Fort of Pride” 
from one of its occupants having, in a fit of 
ungovernable wrath, slain a priest at the altar 
for having begun the service before his 
arrival. This is but one of many legends 
in connection with this tribal fortress. In 
addition to these land-castles the barony was 
further strengthened by numerous crannogs 
or fortified islands—notably that in Bally- 
magauran lake—but the chief seat of the 
clan King was situated in Ballymagauran, 
protecting the south-east border-line of the 
territory. Lewis records ‘‘that some remains 
of the old castle which was destroyed by 
Cromwell yet exist.” With reference to this 
castle the Four Masters state somewhat curtly, 
ad an. 1594: “ There is a tradition concerning 
Baron MacGauran, Earl (séc) of Tullaghagh, 
near the end of the sixteenth century.” The 
“tradition” takes the form of a domestic 
tragedy, common enough in those troubled 
times, and is fully given by O’Hart. Amongst 
minor items of interest connected with the 
barony were the Bullan, or St. Bridget’s 
Stone, possessing nine cavities, and each con- 
taining a stone so formed as to nearly fill 
it, known as the ‘‘cursing-stone” ; two giants’ 
graves, one cromlech, and a rocking-stone. 
A word, in the next place, as to the sept 
which for so many eventful centuries owned 
Teallach Eachach as its ‘native heath.” 
Though it is a matter of history that a tribe 
of Firbolgs were in possession of the district 
of Magh Slecht (A.D. 464) with the connivance 
of the Milesians, everything points to an 
early occupation of the barony by the 
MacGaurans. The origin claimed for the 
sept itself is so remote that it is literally lost 
in the “twilight of fable.” In the Cara 
Lanamhna (Law of social connections) in the 
Senchus Mor, a reference is quoted to a 
MacSamhradhain, a legal authority, which 
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confirms its antiquity; and the Rev. R. 
Leech, Rector of Belturbet (who has written 
largely on the sept), maintains its separate 
existence as a clan B.C. 50, and that it sprang 
from Eochaidh Feidlioch, father of Maev, 
Queen of Connaught, of “* Zain Bo Cuilyue” 
fame. The same author also claims for 
Tullyhaw the site of Rath Cruaghan at 
Killeshandra, adjoining the Relic na-X2, or 
Necropolis of the monarchs of Ireland, a 
fact which goes far to establish the royal 
descent of the sept. But the pedigree 
generally accepted by historians places this 
beyond dispute. The discrepancy between 
this genealogy and that of Keating is more 
apparent than real. Whether the clan 
sprang from Feargus, King of Brefney, 
Prince of Connaught, and son of Muiread- 
hach Muilleathan, King of Connaught, 
A.D. 696-702, or from Brian, first King of 
Connaught, eldest son of the (124th) monarch 
Eochaidh Muigh Meadhoin (Eochy Moy- 
vane, A.D. 358-366), and eldest brother of 
Niall of the Nine Hostages, who died 
A.D. 387, or from Breannan, son of Feargna, 
Prince of Brefney, it was undoubtedly of the 
line of Heremon and of the Hy-Briuin 
race. If the first contention be accepted, 
the sept branched off from the Siol Muiread- 
haidh (Sheel Murray) in the eighth century ; 
but the third is regarded as the most pro- 
bable—z.e., that Breannan is the direct founder 
of the clan. 

This Breannan was brother to Aodh (Hugh) 
Fionu, King of Connaught, who died in 
A.D. 611, and was buried at Fenagh. His 
great-grandson, Eochaidh, gave his name to 
the tribal territory, and seven generations 
later one Samhradhain furnished the sept 
with a patronymic. Another stretch of nine 
generations, and we have Brian MacSam- 
hradhain, between whom and Farrell Mac- 
Gauran is “‘a great gulf fixed.” This latter 
is given as chieftain in 1220 by the Jour 
Masters, who supply the succession uninter- 
ruptedly down to 1532; but it is certain that 
the clan maintained its independence as late 
as 1585. In this latter year the name of 
Tyrelaghe MacGauran, of Largine, is recited 
in a deed of composition between Sir John 
Perrott, Lord Deputy-General of Ireland, 
and others. He was probably the last 


chieftain elected according to the ancient - 





law of Tanistry, but from this period, by a 
species of legal fiction, a King and Queen of 
Glan have been uninterruptedly chosen to 
fill the obsolete chieftaincy. Tribal and 
family disputes are adjusted by them, and 
their judgments are irrevocable. The elec- 
tion is by plebiscite, and the custom is prob- 
ably sui generis. In 1829 Peter and Eliza- 
beth MacGauran were thus elected, and in 
1896 the King of Glan was Michael 
MacGauran, Esq., J.P., Moneensauran, 
Dowra, who inhabited one of the clan’s 
ancestral homes. Thus, though Tanistry, 
like Gavelkind, has, with this as with all 
Irish clans, fallen into regrettable desuetude, 
its semblance still hovers over Glan as a 
wraith of the past. 

The old tribal name or patronymic has 
experienced many and curious vicissitudes 
in its Anglicized form. Originally (on the 
adoption of surnames) MagSamhradhain 
(from Samhradh = summer), it has been indis- 
criminately written MacGauran, Magauran, 
McGoveran, Magovern, MacGovern, Mc- 
Govern, McGoveran, McGowran, McGawran, 
Magawryne, McGaughran, McGawrain, and 
Gawne. But these are only a few of the 
ingenious contortions to which the name has 
been subjected. McGawroll, McGirrell, and 
McGough are three further specimens, less 
happy than their predecessors, of attempts at 
Anglicizing it, for which Sir J. Davies, 
Attorney-General of Ireland in 1606, and an 
old map of Tullyhaw, circa 1609, are respon- 
sible. But the surviving authentic spellings 
are MacGauran and McGovern. 

Nor has the clan MacGauran or McGovern 
lacked many noteworthy celebrities. A 
famous hero, named MacSamhradhain, is 
referred to in the ‘‘ War of the Gaedhill with 
the Gaill”; in 1585 Adam MacGauran was 
Bishop of Mayo; in 1593 Edmond Mac- 
Gauran was Archbishop of Armagh (slain in 
that year at Scioth-na-Fearta in a conflict 
between Hugh Maguire and Sir R. Bing- 
ham) ; in 1606 John Gawne (or MacGauran) 
was Bishop of Ardagh; in 1618 Eugene 
MacGauran was titular Archbishop of Dublin; 
and in 1815 James Magauran was also 
Bishop of Ardagh. Literature has also 
found ardent votaries in the clan. In this 
direction an exceptionally interesting paper 
was read by Mr. J. H. McGovern in 1896 
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before a Liverpool literary society on an 
“ Ancient Gaelic Book or MS. of Thomas 
MacSamhradhain,” in the course of which 
he wrote : 

‘*‘ Among the valuable finds by the His- 
torical MSS. Commissioners, that of Thomas 
MacSamhradhain ranks as one of the choicest 
treasures of Hiberno-Celtic literature of the 
fourteenth century, having been transcribed 
by one of the greatest Irish historians of that 
period. Some of the poems are the only 
known productions of their authors, and the 
prose portion may be said to be the muni- 
ments of title of the Clan MacGauran or 
McGovern to their Cantred or Barony of 
Tullyhaw. The MS. is in the possession of 
the Right Hon. The O’Conor Don, who has 
informed the writer that the MS. is chiefly 
made up of pieces in praise of different 
members of the clan. The following official 
reference thereto by J. T. Gilbert, Esq., 
F.S.A., is given im extenso from the second 
report presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by command of Her Majesty. London, 
1871, Eyre and Spottiswoode, p. 223. This 
account was the first published. Its very 
existence appeared to have been unknown 
up tothat time. ‘MS. in the Irish language 
on vellum, 54 pp. folio, in double columns, 
imperfect at beginning and end. The pen- 
manship is excellent, but the vellum is dark 
and defaced in some places. From a note 
on the first page we learn that this book was 
transcribed by Adam O'Cianan (O’Keenan, 
canon and historian, obiit 1373) for Thomas, 
son of Brian MacSamhradhain, apparently 
the chief of the territory of Teallach Eachach, 
whose death is chronicled by the Four 
Masters under the year 1343. The contents 
consist mainly of poems on the genealogies, 
achievements, and liberality of the chiefs of 
Teallach Eachach and their relatives... . 
The volume also contains various pieces in 
prose on the territories, rents, and genealogies 
of the Sept MacSamhradhain and the families 
with whom its members were allied. In it 
we likewise find miscellaneous writings, 
among which are tracts on the kindred of 
Christ, the parentage of Mary Magdalene, 
the names of the Twelve Apostles, the rites 
of the Church, the letters of the alphabet, 
divination, etc. .. . The volume may be 
regarded as a valuable accession to the col- 


















lections of the native literature of Ireland of 
the fourteenth century.’ ” 

Passing on some four centuries, we find 
that, to quote Walker’s /rish Bards (ed. 1786, 
p. 81), “one of Carolan’s (the last of the 
Irish_ bards) earliest friends was Hugh 
MacGauran, a gentleman of the county of 
Leitrim, who had a happy poetical talent, 
and excelled particularly in the ludicrous 
species of poetry. This gentleman was 
author of the justly celebrated. song of 
‘Pleraca na Ruarcach’ (or ‘O’Rourke’s 
Feast’), which he prevailed on our bard to 
set to music. And the air is worthy of the 
words. The fame of the song having 
reached the immortal Dean Swift, he re- 
quested of MacGauran a literal translation 
of it, and was so charmed with its beauties 
that he honoured it with an excellent version. 
A faithful poetical translation of ‘ Pleraca na 
Ruarcach’ has been since published by 
Charles Wilson (Jrish Poems, 1782). Mac- 
Gauran was a great favourite with Lord 
Chancellor Cox. He died in 1710.” 

That the Divinus affatus still breathes 
over the now scattered members of the clan 
is evidenced in the person of Mr. John 
McGovern of Chicago (who in 1882 pub- 
lished 4A Pastoral Poem, and other Pieces), 
and others. 

But Mars as well as Pallas can count 
many devoted adherents among the Sept 
MacGauran from the earliest to the latest 
times. ‘‘The MacGaurans and other septs 
were only anxious for a leader,” wrote 
Meehan (Confederaticn of Kilkenny, p. 54) 
of the troubled days of 1642 under Owen 
Roe O’Neill; and the editor of Davis's 
Poems, in a note on the Battle of Benburb 
(1646), says: “Some fighting men were also 
brought by MacGauran, of Templeport.” 
There was a Captain Philip Gawne, or 
MacGauran, who commanded a company in 
Colonel Philip McHugh O’Reilly’s regiment 
at the muster in 1649-54 of Ulster horse 
and foot at Clonmel; a Captain Bryan 
MacGauran and a Lieutenant Daniel Mac- 
Gowran in Colonel O’Gara’s regiment of 
infantry engaged in the rising of 1688, as 
also another Captain MacGowran who fought 
in the Lord Grand Prior’s (Fitz-James) 
infantry at the Boyne. Captain Bryan 
MacGauran was grandson of Baron Mac- 
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Gauran (attainted under James I. for com- 
’ plicity in O’Neill’s rebellion), and grandfather 
of Major Edward MacGauran, Ensign in an 
Austrian regiment, Major in the Portuguese 
Army, Lieutenant in the British Army in 
America, and author of Memoirs (1786). My 
own grandfather, Mr. Bernard McGovern, of 
Blacklion, was also renowned for the active 
part he took in the troubles of ’98. In 1802 
a Lieutenant Taaffe McGovern, of the 
Northumberland Fencible Infantry, the hero 
of eighteen duels, was killed in a contest 
with George Henderson, an attorney, on 
March 2, aged twenty-three. But the most 
notable military character in the modern 
annals of the clan was Sergeant John 
McGauran, V.C., of the rst Bengal Fusiliers 
(now the Royal Munster Fusiliers). Accord- 
ing to the London Gazette of June 21, 1859, 
the decoration of the Victoria Cross was con- 
ferred upon him “for gallant conduct during 
the operations before Delhi, but more 
especially on June 23, 1857, when he carried 
into camp a wounded comrade under a 
heavy fire from the enemy’s battery at the 
risk of his own life”; and the author of a 
regimental history says of him “that he was 
a well-known character in the regiment, his 
reckless, dare-devil acts being the talk of the 
army.” When last (1886) heard of he was 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia. It only remains to 
add that there wasa Colonel Gilbert McGovern 
in the Crimean War. 
~ I cannot close this sketch more appropri- 
ately than by a reference_to Mr. Philip 
McGovern, of Glan, a lineal descendant of 
the original possessor of a remarkable cure 
for hydrophobia in the time of James I. 
The method is, of course, a secret, but 
hundreds of cures were effected by means of 
it. Lady Wilde refers to it in her Ancient 
Cures, Charms, and Usages of Ireland, 1890, 
and the Rev. R. Leech is very eulogistic of 
its present owner in his Gortoral: the 
McGoverns, their Lands, and their Secret 
Cure. Thus has the MacGauran sept per- 
petuated up to recent times its old-world 
traditions of chivalry and philanthropy for 
' which it had been for so long conspicuous. 
Let me add, in conclusion, that I am 
indebted for the bulk of the information 
embodied in this sketch to the exhaustive 
researches of Mr. J. H. McGovern, happily 
VOL. XXXVII. 


permanently recorded in our joint History of 
the McGovern Clan (1886), and his Sketch 
of its Tribal History (1889), Htstorical 
Notices of the McGovern Clan (1890), etc. 


Pagan Mpths and Christian 
Figures. 


By W. Henry JEwItT. 
oe 
IV.—_THE LAND BEYOND THE SEA. 


MOLLOWING on those just noted, 
#}/ we come to the popular belief in 
the land beyond the sea, the home 
of rest afar over the western wave 
beyond the setting sun. ‘Call them not 
idle,” says a modern poet :* 
‘‘ All the tales they fabled 
Of happy isles in far Hesperian seas, 


Whose straining sight no torch of truth enabled 
To pierce by faith the unseen mysteries.”’ 





Certain it is that legends of _a golden land 
glowing in the sunset existed from prehistoric 
times, and exist to-day in our popular hymns 
and religious poetry. 

Was its origin purely mythical? or was this 
home of the dead the remains of a tradition 
still lingering on of the Western Hemisphere 
—only a reminiscence of primeval knowledge? 
‘*Of the world in the other hemisphere,” 
says Schlegel, “‘a trace is unquestionably to 
be found in antiquity in the legend of the 
isle of Atlantis. ‘The general description of 
this island, as equal in extent to both Africa 
and Asia together, agrees remarkably with 
the size of America. But the fable contains 
the additional circumstance that, having 
existed in the Western Ocean in very early 
times, it was subsequently swallowed up by 
the waves. From this circumstance, I am 
inclined to infer that the legend did not, as 
is generally supposed, owe its origin to 
Phcenician navigators, who, even if it be 
true that they succeeded in sailing round 
Africa, most assuredly never ventured so far 
westward. Like so much besides that is 
equally great and grand—and, indeed, far 


* C. L. Ford, in the Lyva Mystica. 
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grander—the main fact of the tradition, from 
the primeval time, when unquestionably man 
was far better acquainted with his whole 
habitation of this earth than in the days of 
the infant and imperfect science of Greece, or 
even of the more advanced and enlightened 
antiquity, a vague traditionary notion of 
its existence lived on from generation to 
generation. But afterwards, when the Phceni- 
cian sailors, however far they penetrated into 
the wide ocean, were unable to give any pre- 
cise information about, or adduce any proof, 
of, the fact, the hypothesis was advanced, and 
finally added to the tradition, that the island 
was swallowed up by the sea.”’* If, however, 
there was ever any knowledge of the Western 
Hemisphere, it had perished in the very 
early ages, and the ocean remained the only 
thing known.tf 

Others would take us back to the days 
when, they say, the first fathers of the Aryan 
race dwelt on the ‘green tableland of Central 
Asia—the ancient Bactriana—and when it 
has been supposed that a vast inland sea, 
uniting the Caspian to the Sea of Aral, 
stretched across what is now the Khivan 
Desert.{ And it may be very easily under- 
stood that as tribe after tribe passed away from 
this primeval home, to the unknown land of 
the west, disappearing in the wide waste of 
waters, never to return—as the old Scotch 
song has it: 
‘* There’s a path upon the deep, and a track across 

the sea, 

But the weary ne’er return to their ain countrie "’ 
—going down, as it were, into the home of 
the setting sun, that the passage of the sea 
seemed synonymous with death, that sleep 
after the journey of life, and the soul-land to 


* Philosophy of Life, by Fred. von Schlegel. 

+ ‘‘ The ocean,’’ says Xerif al Edrisi, an eminent 
Arabian writer of the Middle Ages, ‘‘ encircles the 
ultimate bounds of the inhabited earth, and all 
beyond it is unknown. No one has been able to 
verify anything concerning it, on account of its 
difficult and perilous navigation ; its great obscurity, 
its profound depth and frequent tempests; through 
fear of its mighty fishes, and its haughty winds ; 
yet there are many islands in it, some peopled, 
others uninhabited. There is no mariner who 
dares to enter into its deep waters; or if any have 
done so, they have merely kept along its coasts, 
fearful of departing from them."’ 

t Keary, ‘‘ Myths of the Sea and River of Death,” 
Contemporary Review, October, 1879. 


lie beyond it, in the dim misty region of the 
west, where the sun sank to rest after his 
daily journey across the heavens. We 
might also believe that this far-off shore had. 
always been described as a golden land, a 
land of promise, overflowing with milk and 
honey ; as some fifty years since the “ West, 
the land of the free, where the mighty 
Missouri rolls down to the sea,” was put 
forward in like manner in popular emigration 
songs: alas, how often was the promise 
broken! See the “Eden” of Martin 
Chuzzlewit. 

Now, it is contended, and I believe 
accepted by many scientists, that the Aryan 
race did not originate in Central Asia, but 
spread eastwards, westwards and southwards 
from the tableland of Germany, or some 
district between the Baltic and the Euxine, 
and consequently did not cross the Asian 
Sea (if such sea ever existed) at all—never 
departed thence to an unknown land. But 
if, as we have also been told, from identically 
the same root we get the Latin mare, the sea, 
the Teutonic (German and English) mere, and 
likewise “the Sanskrit and Zend (old Persian) 
mara, death, the Latin mors, the old Norse 
mordh, the German mord, our murder, all 
signifying the same thing,” it would appear 
that to at any rate a portion of the race 
a crossing the sea was a necessary stage upon 
the road to Paradise. Be this as it may, it is 
certain that from early ages there existed a 
belief in a mysterious Western land—Ogygia, 
Atlantis, the Island of the Hesperides, 
Flathinnis, Avalon. ‘Opposite to the coast 
of Africa, and in the West Ocean,” says 
Diodorus Siculus, ‘‘is found an island of 
considerable extent, which is separated by an 
immense interval from the rest of the world. 
The soil of this island is in some parts flat, 
in others mountainous, and is watered by 
large rivers. . .. The climate is so mild 
that the trees bear fruit through the greater 
part of the year. In short, this favoured 
country seems more fitted for the abode of 
gods than men.” He then goes on to say 
that it was discovered by the Phoenicians, but 
kept concealed by the Carthaginians as a 
place of refuge, which is manifestly impro- 
bable; the Phcenicians never could have 
crossed the ocean to the peopled portion of 
America. In all likelihood he confounded 
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the fabled land of the West with the Canaries, 
the Fortunate Islands of the Ancients, whose 
existence was afterwards forgotten, until 
rediscovered by the Portuguese in the 
fourteenth century. One thing further is to 
be noted in his account, that it was in conse- 
quence of a tempest driving them far to sea 
that the island was discovered; the same 
incident occurs in medizval stories of the 
fabled isle. For certain it is also that during 
the Middle Ages there was a widespread 
belief in the mysterious transoceanic land, 
St. Brandon's Isle, the Vitramannaland of 
the Northmen, at times visible amid the sea- 
mists, but fading away if neared (the his- 
torical ‘ Vinland,” discovered in the tenth 
century by Norse sea-rovers, was confounded 
with it in more than one account), and that 
the belief has coloured the hymns and 
religious verse of our country. Uncon- 
sciously, probably, on the part of the com- 
paratively uneducated, the old Druidical 
belief having never died out of the minds of 
the people. Consciously, no doubt, on the 
part of others, as Mr. Baring-Gould says he 
has intentionally embodied the myth in one 
of his hymns, before quoted. ‘‘ Repentance 
and Faith,” by the Venerable Archbishop 
of Armagh, is a beautiful example of liken- 
ing the soul to the passage of the ocean. 
Sometimes, as in the Styx of classical anti- 
quity,* the myth takes the form of a river, as: 


* “The way to Tama’s home was long, anda 
canoe to cross a river is mentioned. He is said in 
the ‘ Rig-Veda ’ to have crossed the rapid waters, 
to have shown the way to many, and to have first 
known the path taken by the fathers in crossing 
subsequently.” (Rhys, Hibbert Lectures, 1886.) 

According to the author of Greek Folk-Songs, the 
“River of the Dead’’ is in most Thessalian songs 
at the present day ‘‘ identified with the great river 
of Thessaly, the Salembria or Peneios,’’ ‘‘ which 
flows from the gorge of Sarand4poros,"’ and ‘‘ has 
an infernal origin.” The boatman Charon, how- 
ever, seems now to have become the embodiment of 
death, and frequents the mountains as much as the 
river. 


“Why do the mountains darkly lower, and stand 

brimmed o'er with tear-dfops ? 

Is it the wind that fights with them? is it the 
rain that beats them ? 

But Charon’s passing over them, and with the 
Dead he’s passing. 

The young men he before him drives, and drags 
the old behind him, 

And ranged upon the saddle sit with him the 
young and lovely.”’ 





Over the river! oh, wonderful land 
Over the river, the river ! 
Happy and holy each radiant band : 
May we be with them for ever! 
* 


* * * * 


One by one we cross the river, 
One by one we're passing o’er, 

One by one the crowns are given 
On the bright and happy shore. 


At other times Biblical imagery is intro- 
duced, from the wanderings of the Israelites, 
and the river becomes the Jordan, as: 


When I tread the verge of Jordan, 
Bid my anxious fears subside ; 

Death of death, and hell's destruction ! 
Land me safe on Canaan’s side. 








THE BOAT OF THE DEAD UPON THE NILE, FROM 
THE MODEL IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Then the sea of death and the golden land 
beyond it are also introduced : 


There everlasting spring abides, 
And never-withering flowers ; 
Death, like a narrow sea, divides 
That heavenly land from ours. 


Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green ; 

So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between. 


It would seem as if different races had, 
according to their surroundings, different 
ideas of the passage of the dead. Thus, the 
Egyptian Ritual speaks of a journey down 
the hill and across the desert ;* the Celtic 
and Scandinavian nations, dwelling on the 
shores of the Western Ocean, believed in the 
departed crossing over the trackless waste of 
waters; while the Christian poet drew his 





He makes merry, keeping his ‘“son’s wedding ; 
and boys he slays instead of lambs, and brides for 
goats he slaughters.’’ (Greek Folk-Songs from the 
Ottoman Provinces of Northern Hellas, by Lucy M. J. 
Garnett. 
* There were several conflicting beliefs on the 
e of the soul: this alludes to the departure 
to the fields of Aatu 
70 2 
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imagery from the passage of the Red Sea and 
of the Jordan by the hosts of ransomed 
Israel, but the Promised Land of the travel- 
worn tribes has become the Land of 
Promise far “beyond the swelling flood” 
of Celtic fable. 

“Without contradiction, the Legend of 
St. Brandan is,” says M. Renan,* the most 
singular product of the “combination of 
Celtic naturalism with Christian spiritual, 
ism.” “The story went that, towards the 
middle of the sixth century, a monk called 
Barontus, on his return from voyaging upon 
the sea, came and craved hospitality at the 
monastery of Clonfert. Brandan, the Abbot, 
besought him to give pleasure to the brethren 
bynarrating the marvels of God that he had seen 
on the high seas. Barontus revealed to them 
the existence of an island surrounded by 
fogs, where he had left his disciple Mernoc ; 
it is the Land of Promise that God keeps for 
His saints. Brandan, with seventeen of his 
monks, desired to go in quest of this. myste- 
rious land. . . . Every step of this monastic 
Odyssey is a miracle.” Voyaging in a 
south-westerly direction, they came to the 
Island of Birds, the feathered inhabitants of 
which are angels, who, though they did not 
rebel, yet had dallied with the temptations 
of the arch-deciever: their songs were so 
inexpressibly sweet that in listening to them 
whole days would pass in what seemed the 
space of a few minutes. ‘ Elsewhere there 
is the Jsle of Delight, the ideal of monastic 
life in the midst of the seas. Here no 
material necessity makes itself felt; the 
lamps light themselves for the offices of 
religion, and never burn out, for they shine 
with a spiritual light. An absolute stillness 
reigns in the island; everyone knows pre- 
cisely the hour of his death ; one feels neither 
cold, nor heat, nor sadness, nor sickness of 
body or soul. . . . Zhe Land of Promise is 
more marvellous still ; there an eternal day 
reigns ; all the plants have flowers, all the 
trees bear fruits.” 

According to Washington Irving, the in- 
habitants of the Canaries maintained that 
from time to time they saw a beautiful sunlit 
island, stretching away to the westward, with 
lofty mountain-peaks and green shady valleys. 
It was seen in the clearest weather, but only 


* Poetry of the Celtic Races. 





occasionally ; at other times, though’ the 
weather was equally clear, it was invisible, 
and “so persuaded were they of its reality 
that application was made to the King of 
Portugal for permission to discover and take 
possession of it ; and it actually became the 
object of several expeditions. It was, how- 
ever, never reached, but gradually faded from 
sight as the voyagers approached, leaving 
them alone upon the wide waste of waters.”* 
Of this fabulous land, known as the “ Island 
of the Seven Cities,” it was said that “the 
inhabitants were the descendants of a band 
of Christians, who fled from Spain when that 
country was conquered by the Moslems. ... 
Those versed in history remembered to have 
read in an ancient chronicle that at the time 
of the conquest of Spain in the eighth century, 
when the blessed Cross was cast down and 
the Crescent erected in its place, when Chris- 
tian churches were turned into Moslem 
mosques, seven Bishops at the head of 
seven bands of pious exiles had fled from 
the peninsula, and embarked in quest of 
some ocean island, or distant land, where 
they might found seven cities and enjoy their 
faith unmolested.” 

All the people wore the ancient Castilian 
garb and spoke the ancient Castilian tongue ; 
all the manners and customs were those of a 
generation long gone by, the dances old 
time, solemn and stately. So says the 
chronicle of one who in an evening spent 
there had passed away 100 years, as did 
the monk Felix when viewing the heavenly 
city.t This is the land of the sunset, whose 

* Irving, Chronicles of Wolfert's Roost. 

+ So it is ever in the land beyond the grave. 
There is a Russian story of ‘‘ Two Friends” who 
made an agreement that whichever was married 
first should invite the other to his wedding, whether 
alive or dead. One dies, and the other, on his 
wedding morning, goes to ask his friend according 
to promise, and is invited into the grave to drink 
with him. He drank a cup, and 100 years passed ; 
two cups, 200 years passed ; a third cup, 300 years 
passed. He came out of the grave, pm everything 
was changed: the very graveyard was gone; all 
he could find was a tradition of a bridegroom who 
had disappeared there on his wedding-day 300 
years before. A similar story is the Norse ‘‘ Friends’ 
Life and Death,’’ which gives a more detailed 
account of the world beyond the grave (see Dasent’s 
Tales from the Field). There are other stories of 
unfortunate brides and bridegrooms being detained 
upon their wedding morning, and 200 years rolling 
by in the few minutes that seemed to have elapsed. 
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fairy mountains it was firmly believed had 
been seen from time to time glowing in the 
Western Ocean—as Antonio told Columbus 
he had seen three distant islands 100 leagues 
westward of Madeira—the Land of the 
Departed, whose song was heard, slow, 
mournful, and weird, lulling the hearer 
into a deathlike slumber—the song alluded 
to in the old Spanish ballad of Count 
Arnaldos* and the “stately galley sailing on 
the silent sea,” which 
When the gray-haired sailor chanted 
Every wind was lulled to sleep ; 
Like a virgin’s bosom panted 
All the wide, reposing deep ; 
that wondrous “song that rules the sea,” of 
which, when the Count would know the 
secret, he was told: 


Wouldst thou learn the ocean secret, 
In our galley thou must go— 


viz., must cross the ocean to the soul-land. 
A Portuguese tale, “Silver Bells,” thus 
describes the mystic country ; it is the story 
of a little princess, whose father was dead, 
and whose wicked mother ill-treated and 
wished to kill her. After narrating a number 
of adventures, nothing to the purpose, we 
are told that when attacked by her mother 
she stepped into a boat, saying: “ Bear me 
where my father dwells.” . The stream 
continued to flow, on sped the boat, and it 
soon neared the big sea; but Mirabella felt 
no fear, for the stream struck out across the 
ocean, and the waves did not come near her. 
For three days and nights the canoe sped on. 
She saw that they were approaching a beau- 
tiful island, on which were growing palm-trees, 
which are called sacred palms. The grass 
was far greener than any she had ever seen, 
for the sun was more brilliant, but not so 
fierce, and when the canoe touched the 
shore, oh, joy! she saw her dear father. . . . 
Everything seemed to welcome her; the 
boughs of the sacred palms waved in the 
summer breeze, and the humming- birds, 
flitting about, seemed like precious stones, 
set in a glorious blaze of light. Her father 
was not changed very much ; he looked some- 
what younger and stronger, and as he lifted 
her in his arms his face seemed handsome 
and his voice more welcome. .. . Farther 


* Lockart’s Spanish Ballads, from a Cancionero, 
Antwerp, 1555. 


up in the island she saw groups of other 
children running to meet her. ... These 
had been her playmates, but had left before 
her.’’* 
What is this but 

. . . the island-valley of Avilion, 
Where falls not hail, nor rain, nor any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crown'd with summer sea ? 
—the Flathinnis of the Druids, an island of 
eternal spring and immortal youth, where 
“the sun shed always its kindest influence ; 
gentle breezes fanned it, and streams of equal 
currents watered it. The face of Nature, 
always unruffled and serene, diffused on 
every creature happiness, and wore a per- 
petual smile.” 


(Zo be concluded.) 


SS 


Muatterly Motes on Roman 
Britain. 
By F. HAverFIEcD, M.A., F.S.A. 


No. XXXIV. 

m™| MUCH regret that circumstances 
| of an unarchzological nature, and 
therefore inappropriate for mention 
here, have recently reduced my 
“Quarterly Notes” to something like a 
struggling annual. I trust that in the future 
the resemblance will vanish; meanwhile, I 
proceed to sketch the chief finds made since 
my last articles. 

SoutTH.—In the South of England the ex- 
cavation of Silchester has proceeded steadily 
and surely on its appointed lines. Among 
interesting discoveries is a box-tile inscribed 
in cursive lettering : 





FECIT TVBV(M) 
CLEMENTI 
NVS 


‘“‘Clementinus made this pipe.” 


It is one more testimony to the fact that—at 
least, inside the town of Silchester—the lower 
classes used Latin freely and familiarly. Latin, 


* Tales from the Land of the Nuts and Grapes. 
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not Celtic, was, we may assume, their proper 
language. 

Besides Silchester, other Southern sites 
have yielded noteworthy finds. From Win- 
chester Mr. W. H. Jacob reports to me the 
discovery of a large urn containing three 
smaller ones and burnt human bones, found 
between the roads to Stockbridge and 
Andover ; secondly, pottery and a coin of 
Gallienus, found near the Worthy road—the 
old Roman route to Silchester and beyond ; 
and, thirdly, potsherds dug up under the old 
Judge’s Lodgings. The excavations for the 
base of Alfred’s Statue also revealed Samian 
ware. 

From Worthing in Sussex comes news of 
an inscribed fragment—the lower part of a 
memorial of Constantine the Great. In form 
it might be either a milestone or a dedicatory 
stone in honour of Constantine. If a mile- 
stone, it would seem to indicate the existence 
of a Roman road along the Sussex coast. 
The number of villas and other remains 
which have been found along this coast from 
Chichester to Brighton render the existence 
of such a road by no means improbable ; 
but there is no definite evidence of it yet dis- 
covered, and the ease of natural communica- 
tion along the sea or the South Downs might 
seem to obviate any need for an artificial road. 

Much pottery has been found at and near 
Walmer in Kent. The principal discovery 
was made in March at Walmer Lodge; it 
included some forty urns and a fine glass 
diota, and is stated to have belonged to two 
interments. In August further urns, with 
bones, were found at Ripple, close to Walmer. 

In Hayling Island Mr. Talfourd Ely has 
continued the excavation of the interesting 
villa which he discovered some little while 
ago in Towncil Field. As before, he has met 
with comparatively few objects of individual 
interest, but the “villa” (if villa it be) is of a 
noteworthy plan. 

East AND MIDLANDS. — The Eastern 
counties have yielded less. Most noticeable 
are some excavations at Burgh, near Wood- 
bridge in Suffolk, which yielded what Mr. 
Fox, who suggested the work, described as 
“very interesting rubbish ”—tiles, potsherds, 
painted wall-plaster, a coin or two, and other 
relics of a Roman villa. of which the actual 
walls still await discovery. At Little Waltham 





a hoard of 180 bronze coins was found in 
the Spring on Sheepcotes Farm; I am un- 
acquainted with their dates. At Cottenham 
in Cambridgeshire an earthwork has been 
examined, and, though it is perhaps not 
Roman, one or two Roman coins have been 
found in or near it. At Dunstable traces 
have been noted of a hard stratum of flints 
underneath Watling Street, and about 2 feet 
below the present surface. This seems to 
represent some earlier roadway, and may well 
be the making of the original Roman road. 
At the Dove Cote Farm, finally, on the 
Shenley Estate, near Bletchley, Mr. Grim- 
wood found last January portions of tessellated 
pavement bricks and other indications of a 
Roman “ villa.” 

West.—Further West, in Gloucestershire, 
another villa has been detected in a field at 
Hucclecote, on the road (itself of Roman 
origin) from Gloucester to Birdlip, and three 
miles from Gloucester itself. Flue - tiles, 
hypocaust pillars, concreted and tessellated 
pavings, and much else, were met with, and 
the discoveries were to be prosecuted—with 
what result I have not heard. 

At Caerwent the excavations, adinirably 
carried out by Mr. A. T. Martin, Mr. Ashby, 
Mr. Hudd, and others, have gone steadily 
forward, and Lord Tredegar has come forward 
as a munificent aider in the good work, which 
thoroughly deserves the support of all who 
care for Roman archeology and the early 
history of our island. Several houses, some 
interesting mosaics, a fine gateway hitherto 
half buried, and much more, are noteworthy 
results. The work well merits continuance 
for another year. 

Westwards yet, at Gelligaer, on the hills 
north of Cardiff, the Cardiff Naturalists’ 
Society has continued, and practically com- 
pleted, the excavation of a Roman fort. The 
result is a singularly complete ground-plan 
of a typical Roman fort of the first three 
centuries—this instance probably belongs to 
the first century—with a few special features 
preventing total monotony. There were 
probably some other buildings outside the 
fort—a bath-house in particular—which 
deserve to be excavated as soon as funds 
permit. Meantime, the work already achieved 
possesses high interest for students of Roman 
military life. : 
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Further north, in Wales, the Cambrian 
Archeological Society dug in the summer at 
the already known site on Pendref Farm, 
Caersws, near Llanidloes. The excavations 
seem to have produced no definite result, 
though building operations, which were pro- 
ceeding at the same time about 100 yards 
from the “camp,” revealed a well, much 
broken Samian and other earthenware, and 
coins (one of Vespasian). The exact nature 
of the site remains uncertain. One might 
expect Caersws to have been what Gelligaer 
apparently was—a small fort, built in the 
early days of the Roman conquest to facilitate 
the subjection of the Welsh hill tribes. 

Nortu.—On the Humber finds of pottery, 
bones, etc., have been made at Barton, near 
Hull and close to the northern end of 
the Lincolnshire Wolds. The finds will be 
deposited in the Hull Museum. Another 
Roman coffin has also been discovered at 
York, from which important site I regret to 
say that very few Roman finds have lately 
been reported. 

The rest of my list of discoveries concerns 
the extreme North, Hadrian’s Wall, and the 
region beyond it as far as Perthshire. This 
Northern military district, devoid of almost 
all vestiges of settled and civilized life, stands 
apart from most of Roman Britain, and may 
profitably be left for a second article. 


Curist CHuRCH, OXFORD, 
October 10, 1901. 





— 


SHE Lssex County Standard is print- 
i} ing from week to week extracts 
from the ancient records of Col- 
chester. So far the excerpts have 
becn drawn from what is known as the “ Red 
Paper Book.” From a recent instalment we 
take the following interesting inventory : 


AN INVENTORY. 


[Folio 141 commences the following inven- 
tory apparently of Henry VIL.’s time.] 
First a cobord! ... a 
Item a spruce tabyll? ... _ iis. 

~ Item a fetherbed... a 





iiija. 


Item ij boltres? ij Pellowez 

Item a pelowbere* 

Item a peyr of Blanketts 

Item a oder peyr of 
Blanketts ast 

Item a coverlicght® 

Item a cote for a woman- 
child 

Item a Kyrtyll fora a woman 

Item a woman’s goun with 
a tach of silver® 

Item a mannys gowne 
colour crane’ ... 

Item a peyr of hosyn for 
woman. : 

Item a mannys cote of 
melle (?) cloth garded 
with velvett . 

Item a mannys toate of 
coton ... 

Item a cote for a ‘child of 
ffustyan 

Item peyr hosyn for a man, 
of whicht (white) colour 

Item a peyr of hosyn for a 
man, colour skarlett 

Item a palelet® of wosted 


[ Dorse of Folio 141): 


Item iiij quarter of a 
mannys cote 

Item a Banker? ... 

Item v cusshons ... 

Item ij old cussons 

Item a blak goun for a 
man ... ae Jes 

Item a elle of blankett ... 

Item a mannys sheet 

Item a smoke” ... 

Item a elle of lenen cloth 

Item a smok wile 

Item vij pecs (pieces) of 
lenen cloth 

Item a bras panne 

Item a ketyll 

Item a bras pott ... 

Item a skelett! panne ... 

Item a bacyn of laton”? ... 

Item ij awndyrons ‘* 

Item a litytl coborn * 

Item a gird yryn® 

Item a Tramell!® 

Item a Tresell?’ ... 


ijs. 


vjs. 


iijs. 


ijs. 


) 
[End of Folio 141.] 







































ijd. 
ijd. 
xijd. 


xijd. 
xijd. 


vjd. 
iiijd. 


ij 


iiija, 





viijd, 
vjd. 


xijd. 


iijd. 


xijd. 
vjd. 
xxd. 

ijd. 





xvjd. 
xijd. . } 
iijd. 
ijd. 
ijd. 
ijd. 


vijd. 
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Item a pressyn yryn 

Item a Bird spete'® 

Item a other spete 

Item a knyff, a hamer, an 
pounchoun’® .. a 

Item a peyr of paills 
sheryv” its sion 

Item a hand sawe 

Item a lytyll panne 

Item a lavour”! 

Item vij candelstykys 

Item a chasing dysh 

Item a slyce”?.... as 

Item vj hollo dysshis of 
pewter ... r$- eee 

Item vij potts of pewter 
weyng x libri & di. price 
the libr. ijd.?3 . 


[ Folio 142]: 


Item xj pecs (pieces) of 
pewter weyng xvj. libri 
Item a salt and half a 
dozen sponez (spoons) 
of pewter ees as 


Item vj sylver sponez 
(spoons) weyng v_ unc. 
and a quart ... m 

Item a womanys Girdell 
with a deuicsyn of silver, 
and in part over gilt™ 

Item broke sylver a unce 
and a quart”6 ... 

Item a mannys sherte 

Item ij Tabyll clothis 

Item iij shetys ... i 

Item vj napkins of drap?’ 

Item ij coton kerchers*... 

Item ij ffustyans ... ie 

Item iij kerchers of lene 
cloth pie 

Item iiij kerchers 

Item iij pelowbers 

Item a apronn, a neck- 
ercher ... - e 


Item reteyned by the 
Chambleyn, Robt. Gar- 
dener, of a chapleyn of 
my lord of Oxford for 
certeyn weyved goodes 

[End of Folio 142. 





ijd. 
jd. 
iijd. 


xij. 


xxjd. 


[End of Dorse of Folio 141.] 


iiijs. 
ijd. 
xvis. viijd. 
XS. 
iijs.  ixd. 
ijs. 
xilijd. 
iiijs. 
ijs. 
vjd. 
ijd. 
iijs. 
xvjd. 
xijd. 
vjd. 
XXS. 
Dorse blank. | 


[ Folio 143 and its Dorse are blank. | 

[There is no explanation of this inventory, 
and it is hazardous to suggest any theory. 
The last item appears to mean that a chaplain 
in the service of the Earl of Oxford com- 
pounded for certain goods retained by him 
by a payment of 2os. to the Borough 
Chamberlain. This seems to imply that the 
inventory is a list of goods taken under dis- 
traint, or possibly under an act of attainder. ] 


1 Cupboard. 2 A deal table. 3 Bolsters. 

* Pillow-case, 5 Coverlet. 

6 With an attachment (or clasp) of silver. 

7 Crane colour: ashy gray. §& ? Pallet. 

9 Banker : a covering or cushion for a bench. 

10 Smock : a woman’s shift. 

1 Skellett pan: ? scalding-pan. 

2 A basin of latten, a compound metal, chiefly 
copper and zinc. 

13 Andirons. 

14 Coborn: a cob-iron, i.¢., an andiron with a 
knob at the top. 

15 Gridiron. 

16 Tramell : an iron hook. 

7 Tresell: a movable table consisting of board 
and stands. 

18 A spit for trussing fowls. 

19 An pouncheon = and punch. »? 

21 Washing basin. 

2 A fish-knife ; no price stated. 

en pewter pots, weighing 104 lbs. at 2d. 
per Ib. 

4 54 02z., i.e., about 3s. 2d. per oz. 

*5 A woman’s girdle with a device (or division) 
of silver partly over gilt. 

*6 3s. per ounce, 

*7 Drap: woollen material ? 


<a 


Antiquatian Mews. 


(We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
Jor insertion under this heading. | 


28 Kerchiefs. 


WorkMEN near Braddock (Pennsylvania) recently 
unearthed an Indian burial-place of considerable 
interest. The skeletons, says the New York Tribune, 
found were surrounded by mussel-shells in such a 
manner as to indicate that the bodies had been 
covered by the shells when they were buried. 
When the bones were taken out some jade arrow- 
points were found with them. ; 


Professor Chroust has discovered, says the Athenaum, 
in the Wirzburg University Library an Anglo- 
Saxon manuscript written in uncial characters of 
the sixth century, and containing the commentary 
of St. Jerome on Ecclesiastes. The inscription on 
the MS. leads Professor Brandl, in his paper in 
the Archiv fir das Studium dey neueren Sprache und 
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Literatur, to suppose that it originally belonged to 
the Abbess Cuthswitha of Worcester, and it appears 
to have been brought to the cathedral library of 
Wirzburg somewhere about the end of the ninth 
century. The MS. is in good condition, six only 
out of 114 pages being imperfect. 

2 
A monument of the most interesting description 
(says the Carlisle Journal) has been placed over 
Chancellor Ferguson’s grave in Stanwix Church- 
yard. It consists of what is known among anti- 
quaries as a ‘‘ hog back.” These were monoliths 
placed over the graves of chieftains and other 
celebrities many centuries ago, and have been 
so called because of their resemblance to a hog’s 
back. Really they are intended to represent the 
house of the departed, with a record of his deeds of 
chivalry, and with symbols of his faith engraved 
on the walls. On that just placed in Stanwix 
Churchyard there is much elaborate design and 
most careful workmanship. Each side of the stone, 
which is mounted on a large slab, is divided into 
panels by pilasters of the most beautiful interlacery 
work. On the southern side the middle lon 
contains a representation of two angels of the 
Resurrection kneeling, draped. Each side-panel 
contains a representation of the fight of man with 
the dragon, ‘‘ Thou shalt bruise his head, but he 
shall bruise thy heel.’’ On the north side are two 
panels with the interlacing serpent device. Either 
end of this monolith is taken up with an inscription 
which begins at the west end, and, running round 
under the roofing of the stone, occupies the east 
end and finishes on the north side. The inscription 
is as follows: ‘‘ Here lieth the body of Richard S. 
Ferguson, sometime Chancellor of Carlisle and 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions for the County of 
Cumberland, who departed this life on the 3rd day 
of March, MDCCCC., aged LXII. years.” 

05 
In the course of the construction of a new sewer 
through St. Austin Friars Street, Shrewsbury, a 
large number of bones were thrown up by the 
workmen, These were supposed to be the remains 
of the men who fell in the Battle of Shrewsbury in 
1403, in which the King’s forces, under Prince 
Henry, defeated the Percies and slew Harry Hot- 
spur. The dead of both armies were interred in the 
Friars’ Cemetery, which formerly stood on the spot. 
The bones were sold to a rag and bone merchant 
for a few shillings ! 
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PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHZZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE most attractive paper in the Transactions of 
the Birmingham Archzological Society for 1900 
(vol. xxvi.) is a well-illustrated dissertation on 
“Medieval or Tithe Barns,” by Mr. Francis B. 
Andrews. Among the pictures is a particularly 
good view of the interior of the magnificent barn at 
Bredon, Worcestershire. Mr. Andrews describes 
a number of the principal specimens, and appends 
a list of those that still exist, or are recorded to 
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have existed,'but, curiously enough, omits Stanway 
(Gloucestershire), although a few pages back he 
describes it fully, with a capital illustration. The 
list includes some 113 names, a record which Mr. 
Andrews hopes to make yet more complete by-and- 
by. Mr. B. Walker contributes full and valuable 
‘* Notes on Domesday Book, especially that Part 
of it which relates to the County of Warwick,” illus- 
trated by a map of that county in the time of 
William I. Among the other contents are short 
papers by the Rev. Arthur Chattaway on ‘‘ Man- 
duessedum Romanorum: Mancetter,” and by Mr. 
H. S. Thompson, on ‘‘ The Study of Topography.”’ 
The illustrations throughout are excellent. 


~~ «2 % 
From the Viking Club comes their Saga-Book for 
January, 1901 p= ii., part iii.), which contains 
much matter of interest to students of Northern 
literature and antiquities. We can only briefly 
indicate some of the principal contents. Professor 
Bugge treats of ‘‘ The Norse Lay of Wayland and 
its Kelation to English Tradition,”’ illustrated by 
very finely-reproduced views of the front and a 
portion of the lid of what is known as the “‘ Franks 
Casket,’’ a remarkable box covered with relief 
carvings of the early eighth century, which may 
now be seen in the British Museum. Mr. A. R. 
Goddard has an interesting subject in ‘‘ Nine Men’s 
Morris: an Old Viking Game.'’ Mr. Magniasson 
writes on ‘‘ The Conversion of Iceland to Chris- 
tianity, A.D. I1000.’’ Pastor Storm gives some 
‘* Pages of Early Danish History, from the Runic 
Monuments of Sleswick and Jutland’’; and the 
Rev. W. C. Green comments on a ‘‘ Passage of 
‘ Sonar Torek ’ in the ‘ Egil’s Saga.’ ”’ 
aad) 25 

The Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland (vol. xxxi., part iii.), dated September 30, 
IgoI, is an unusually good number. Besides a full 
account, lavishly illustrated, of the Society’s meet- 
ing in July at Galway, there are several excellent 
papers. Mr. T. J. Westropp continues his careful 
study of the ‘‘ Prehistoric Remains of North- 
Western Clare’; the Very Rev. Jerome Fahey 
sends two contributions— ‘‘ Some Antiquities in the 
Neighbourhood of Oranmore and Kilcolgan, Co. 
Galway,’’ and ‘‘ The Shrines of Inis-an-Ghoill, 
Lough Corrib’’; Mr. Patrick J. O'Reilly gives 
the second part of his paper on ‘‘ The Christian 
Sepulchral Leacs and Free-Standing Crosses of 
the Dublin Half-Barony of Rathdown’’; and 
Dr. Macnamara begins an archzological and his- 
torical survey of the Barony of ‘‘ Inchiquin, Count 
Clare,” relating incidentally a swan-maiden ened, 
which should interest folk-lorists. All these papers 
are well illustrated, particularly noticeable being 
the picture of the very fine western doorway of the 
Saints’ Church on the island of Inis-an-Ghoill. 
Some quaint and interesting extracts from ‘‘ The 
Old Session-Book of Templepatrick Presbyterian 
Church, Co. Antrim,’’ which illustrate the dis- 
ciplinary methods of the Church in the seventeenth 
century, are given by the Rev. W. T. Latimer; 
and Mr. Elrington Ball writes on ‘‘ The Castle of 
Carrickmines and its History.” 
2x 
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We have also received the Bradford Antiquary 
(new series, part vi.), the annual Journal of that 
active organisation, the Bradford Historical and 
Antiquarian Society. The most important paper 
in a part which does the society much credit, is 
a careful and suggestive account of the various 
kinds of ‘‘ Non-Sepulchral Earthworks of York- 
shire,” by Mrs. Armitage. Documentary con- 
tributions are the continuation of the late Mr. 
Empsall’s transcript of the ‘‘ Burial Register of 
Bradford Parish Church,” and of Mr. C. A. 
Federer's transcript and abstract of documents 
under the title of ‘‘ West Riding Cartulary.” The 
Rev. Bryan Dale sends a readable paper on ‘‘ The 
Original Home of the Pilgrim Fathers,” with ex- 
cellent illustrations of the so-called Manor House, 
Scrooby, which is simply a farmhouse standing on 
the site of the ancient residence of the Archbishops 
of York, and of the cottage at Austerfield, which is 
the traditional birthplace at William Bradford, one 
of the pilgrims, and their earliest historian. Other 
papers are ‘‘ Kirkgate Chapel, Bradford, and its 
Associations with Methodism,” by Mr. J. N. 
Dickons, and some details of ‘‘ Bradford Militia 
Assessments in June and September, 1716,’’ taken 
from the Hemingway MSS. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


A MEETING of the Roya SociETy OF ANTIQUARIES 
oF IRELAND was held at Kilkenny on October 1, 
Professor Percival Wright, M.D., presiding. The 
chairman read a paper by Mr. W. R. Scott, M.A., 
D.Phil., on ‘‘ Two Early Irish Linen Companies,”’ 
in the course of which he stated that, though the 
linen industry had been established very early in 
Ireland, little progress had been made in develop- 
ing it until the last decade of the seventeenth 
century. The first improvements were introduced 
by Louis Crommelin, who started looms in Lisburn 
in 1696. He was, however, preceded by another 
company. Either through timidity or poverty, 
Ireland was not able to provide the comparatively 
modest capital for the necessary improvements. 
The funds for the first attempt were provided in 
England, and for the second by Frenchmen. The 
capital was provided by the formation of a company. 
In May, 1690, a company was incorporated by 
charter for the manufacture of linen. In order 
to encourage this corporation, the sole privilege of 
exercising the inventions was granted to the com- 
pany for ever. The corporation was a parent 
company, promoting subsidiary companies in 
Ireland and Scotland, and the capital was £5,000 
in £5 shares. Only 400 shares were taken up. 
The company, however, had not sufficient capital. 
On December 13, 1690, a warrant was issued to 
incorporate H. Million and N. Dupin, and a 
number of noblemen and gentry residing in Ireland, 
‘as King s and Queen’s Corporation for the manu- 
facture of linen in Ireland,’’ with the usual privi- 
leges of a corporation. ‘‘The noblemen and 


gentry were admitted more for their countenance 
and favour than for any great help that could be 








expected either from their purses or their heads." 
Then for a short time linens were produced, and 
the shareholders were promised prodigious gains. 
However, another linen company had been formed 
in Drogheda without any corporation. The posi- 
tion of the Drogheda company being illegal, it was 
absorbed by the chartered company. Owing to 
the friction with the English company, the Irish 
company began to flag, and the shares fell very 
low. Still looms were set up in various parts of 
Ireland, as no country in the world was better 
adapted for the industry, especially in the North. 
In 1697 Crommelin formed his company in Lisburn; 
and the total capital raised was va “nf at £10,000, 
and a State grant of 8 per cent. per annum. In 
1717 it was proposed to grant Crommelin a pension 
of £400 a year in recognition of the services he 
had done to the country. He died in 1727. The 
history of the linen industry of the country may be 
said to have ended with the establishment of Crom- 
melin’s company.—Mr. B. M. Egan exhibited a 
number of Kilkenny relics, including the mace 
which was presented by the Duke of Ormond in 
1677 to the Kilkenny Corporation, and sundry 
ancient charters.—The following day, October 2, 
an excursion was made to various places of interest 
in the neighbourhood of Kilkenny. 


J 


a 
The ninth annual meeting of the East RIDING 
ANTIQUARIAN SociETy was held at Beverley on 
September 23. In the afternoon Mr. J. Bilson, 
F.S.A., conducted a large party over the Minster 
and St. Mary’s Church, giving a descriptive and 
historical account of each structure. At the even- 
ing meeting a satisfactory report was presented, 
and Lord Hawkesbury, F.S.A., was re-elected 
president. An interesting paper on ‘‘ Some Vowel 
Sounds of the East Yorkshire Folk Speech ”’ was 
read by the Rev. M. C. F. Morris, M.A., Rector 
of Nunburnholme. He first pointed out the diffi- 
culty of giving a perfectly correct idea of the vowel 
sounds of any language with which we are not 
familiar by means of ordinary letters. For instance, 
he showed that four distinct utterances were noted 
in the first letter of the alphabet. The ordinary 
English letter ‘‘a"’ sound was practically unheard 
in East Yorkshire folk speech, its place being very 
largely taken by the Scandinavian ‘‘ce’’ sound. 
Anyone with a fairly sensitive ear could challenge 
a Yorkshireman by his sounding, say, the single 
word ‘‘black.’ The letter ‘‘e’’ was next dealt 
with by Mr. Morris, who particularly noticed the 
extraordinary prevalence of the ‘‘ e-e-a”’ sound in 
all parts of East Yorkshire, adding that there 
seemed to be a sort of fascination for this particular 
vowel. Speaking generally, he said, the treatment 
of the vowel sounds in the dialect was so unlike 
that of the English of to-day, that it was not too 
much to say that there was hardly a single vowel 
in the standard tongue which was sounded in the 
same way as the vowel in the corresponding word 
would be in the traditional tongue of the people.— 
Mr. Sheppard, F.G.S., submitted ‘‘ Notes on the 
Age and Origin of the Model Boat and Warrior 
Crew found at Roos, in Holderness.’’ One of the 
most interesting and important objects in the Hull 
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Museum, he said, was the ancient model of a boat 
and warrior crew found so long ago as 1836. This 
was in excellent preservation. He described it in 
detail, and observed that it had been so hacked 
about since its description by Poulson that there 
was nothing to indicate its precise age, or the 
period to which it belonged, but no doubt it was of 
great antiquity. That it was found on the site of 
the ancient run of the Humber was significant, and 
of its genuineness there could be no question. So 
recently as 1880 and 1890 discoveries of figures 
were made near the East Coast of Scotland, and 
from numerous passages in the ancient sagas it 
was evident that the early Scandinavians carved 
wooden images of their gods and goddesses, and 
the fact seemed strongly in favour of the Roos 
figures being of Scandinavian origin. It was known 
that fleets of Danish ships sailed into the Humber 
in the years following Halfdene’s conquest of Deira, 
bringing families who sought not warfare, but 

ceful settlement, and that many of their ships 
ound harbour in the creek round which has since 
grown the port of Hull.—On the following day, 
September 24, a number of the members made an 
excursion in the Beverley district, visiting the 
churches at Middleton; Lund; Elton; where Mr. 
J. R. Boyle, F.S.A., denounced the ‘‘cruel”’ re- 
storation which took place about forty years ago; 
and Bishop Burton. 


The monthly meeting Py a NEWCASTLE SOCIETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES was held on September 25, Mr. 
J. V. Gregory in the chair. Among the latest 
donations to the society was announced an interest- 
ing stone sarcophagus, or coffin, unearthed during 
the excavations in the Close for the foundations of 
the new power-house of the Electric Lighting Com- 
pany, and presented to the society by the con- 
tractors, Messrs. J. and W. Lowry. Mr. R. O. 
Heslop, in the notes he read to the members on 
the find, stated that it was discovered 15 feet below 
the surface of the soil. It was very heavy and 
cumbersome, the outside being of unhewn stone, 
and the conclusion he came to was that it had never 
been used for the purpose of sepulture, but had 
probably been utilized for cooling hot tools used in 
the manufacture of glass, the site where it was 
found being that of Isaac Cookson’s glass factory 
early in last century.—Other donations included 
photographic views, presented by Mr. Macfayden, 
representing three faces of Bewcastle Cross.—Mr. 
R. C. Clephan, F.S.A., read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Effigies in Redmarshall Church.” The effigies, 
which are those of Thomas Longton de Wynyard 
and of Siball Leyton, his wife, date, Mr. Clephan 
stated, from the reign of Henry V., and are re- 
markable not only for the amount of detail instruc- 
tive to a student of armour and medizval costume 
generally, but also for the excellent and faithful 
workmanship they display.—On October 7 the 
members of the society made an excursion to 
Stannington and Blagdon. 


a 
The annual meeting of the CLIFTON SHAKSPERE 
Society was held on October 5. The outgoing 
president, Mr. T. M. Carter, gave an address on 





‘‘The Final Tragedy; a Comparative Study of 
some Elizabethan Dramatists,” in which, putting 
aside first the characters of the early pre-Shake- 
spearean plays as wooden, stagy and artificial, to 
whom death was merely a mode of exit from the 
stage, he compared the death-scenes of Marlowe, 
in Edward Il. and Faustus, of Webster, in the 
Duchess of Malfi and the White Devil, of Massinger 
and of Shakespeare. Mr. Richard C. Tuckett. 
LL.B., was elected president for the coming 


session. 
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Reviews and Motices 
of (Qew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


THE STONE CROSSES OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. By 
Christopher A. Markham, F.S.A. Many illus- 
trations. London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co., 
Lid.; Northampton: Joseph Tebbutt, 1901. 
8vo.; pp. xxvii, 123. Price to subscribers 
£1 Is. L.P., 10s. 6d. s.P. 

Northamptonshire has a wealth of old crosses— 
churchyard, market, wayside, and memorial. Mr. 
Markham has done a good work in visiting every 
parish in the county, writing ‘brief descriptions of 
them or of their remnants, and illustrating not a 
few with his ready pencil. It is an excellent thing 
to have them all chronicled, including the two 
well-known Eleanor crosses, a large number of 
Anglo-Saxon fragments, and such striking examples 
as those of Helpston, Irthlingborough, and Higham 
Ferrers, as well as those of a more usual or ordinary 
type; and so far we are grateful to Mr. Markham 
for his diligence. 

Nevertheless, the book is somewhat disappoint- 
ing, and is drawn up in a slipshod way that does 
not yield much credit to an antiquary. For 
instance, we are told in the introduction that 
‘*crosses may be divided, with respect to age, into 
the following: Anglo-Saxon, from about 800 to 
1066; Norman, from about 1066 to 1180; Earl 
English, from about 1180 to 1272; Decorated, 
from about 1272 to 1377,’’ etc. In the later text, 
however, Higham Ferrers market-cross is said to 
be Early English, ‘‘erected about 1280.” Irthling- 
borough is also set down as Early English, and 
1280 assigned as the date. As to Anglo-Saxon 
crosses beginning about 800, Mr. Markham is 
probably about two centuries wrong. There were 
a large number of stone churches built in the first 
half of the seventh century, and it is generally 
supposed by competent antiquaries that there are 
various crosses of that century still extant in 
England. The inscription, for instance, on the 
great cross of Bewcastle testifies that its date is 
670, and one in the churchyard of Hackness is 
about 7oo. In the face of all that has been written 
of late years on pre-Norman sculptured stones by 
2X 2 
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such authorities as Mr. J. Romilly Allen, Bishop 
Browne, the late Rev. W.S. Calverley, and others, 
it would surely have been possible for Mr. Mark- 
ham to say something more about the various 
Anglo-Saxon crosses of Northamptonshire, and, at 
all events, to have learnt the extent of their general 
dates. 

At Barnack Church there are various interesting 
sculptured stones incorporated with the well-known 
pre-Norman tower. These have been treated of 
in detail by Mr. J. Romilly Allen, Mr. J. T. Irvine, 
and other able antiquaries as undoubted instances 
of interesting Anglo-Saxon sculpture. To Mr. 
Markham, however, they appear to be of ‘‘ much 
later date.’’ Knowing the tower well, our own 
opinion coincides entirely with that of Messrs. Allen 
and Irvine. We were at first at a loss to know why 
Mr. Markham should write about these sculptures 
in a book on crosses. We find, however, that he 
has come to the conclusion that these sculptures 
‘probably formed the shafts of three crosses.” 


THE OLDEST CIVILIZATION OF GREECE: STUDIES 
OF THE Mycen#an Ace. By H. R. Hall, 
M.A. Many illustrations. London: D. Nutt; 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co., 1901. 
Demy 8vo.; pp. xxxvi, 346. Price 15s. net. 

An increasing number of the lovers of antiquity 
are keen nowadays to learn about that small Greek 
world which was the cradle of all that is best in 

European culture and civilization. The story of 

the origins of Greece is, when rightly considered, 

that of the whole A2gean basin; and the Homeric 
poems, which (as is now universally admitted) sing 
of the peoples dwelling around and in that basin in 
the ninth and eighth centuries before Christ, have 
for long been, as they for ever will be, among the 
most precious and charming legacies of the past. 

But we have now far advanced in knowledge 

beyond the early notions as to ‘‘Homer.’’ In truth, 

every decade of research and archzology seems to 
take us back over a new century of remotely- 
ancient days. The Hellenic world, so greatly 





BRONZE SWORD-BLADE FROM MYCENZ, WITH INLAID EGYPTIAN DESIGN 
OF CATS HUNTING WILDFOWL (ATHENS). 


This seems to us quite as unlikely as that they are 
of post-Conquest date. 

In the churchyard wall of St. Sepulchre’s, North- 
ampton, is a stone crucifix. The most likely sug- 
gestion as to its original use is that it was once a 
gable cross of the church. Mr. Markham gives 
various likely and unlikely theories about it, and 
mentions that one idea is that ‘‘ it formed the ‘ Rode 
of the Wall’ of Our Lady of Grace, being the Church 
of the Blessed Virgin in St. Mary’s Street.” Here 
are two mistakes: Our Lady of Grace at North- 
ampton was an image in one of the friary 
churches to which special devotion was paid; and 
the Rood in the Wall of the same town, which had 
a guild of its own, was in the Church of St. Peter. 

There are various matters in the introduction on 
the general subject of crosses that are not in accord- 
ance with more recent archeology. In such a 
county as Northampton, where bridges abound, 
special mention should have been made of bridge 
crosses. In medizval days at least one cross on 
the parapet was the almost invariable use. Where 
old parapets remain, the stump can often be de- 
tected about the centre of the bridge. 

Whatever is the meaning in the preface (p. xii) 
in saying that ‘‘ fragments [of crosses] turn up 
from time to time, now buried in the foundations 
of a church, now used as a fort,’’ etc. ? 


superior in quality, is being carried back to an age 
coeval with that of Egypt. The Lion Gate of 
Mycenz is no longer the entrance to Greek 
antiquities; we have come to know of far earlier 
‘‘ proto-Mycenzan ’’ and even ‘‘ pree-Mycenzan "’ 
times and manners, and the spade and wit of 
scholars may reveal much more in the future. 
Meanwhile, this volume of studies of the Mycenzan 
Age, which is declared to be the result of the labour 
of several years, and includes the very recent and 
remarkable discoveries of Mr. Arthur Evans in 
Crete, appears as an admirable summary of present 
knowledge and a worthy example of cautious and 
accurate scholarship. Mr. Hall's theme is, in the 
main, that Mycenzan culture which, although 
much influenced by the cultures of the East, was 
predominantly European ; ‘‘ it was, in fact, simply 
the Greek phase of the general European civiliza- 
tion of the Bronze Age.’’ Desiring to explain and 
account for that singular gap in the normal history 
text-books which occurs between ‘‘ Homer’’ and 
Herodotus, he shows to how much earlier a date 
than is usually supposed the origins of Greek 
civilization can be carried back. The search for 
these origins he describes as ‘‘ the most fascinating 
search which ever yet allured the seeker after 
forgotten history.’’ Mr. Hall is conscious of the 
limitations of his science, if archzeology may be so 
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called. ‘‘ Absolute certainty in these matters,’’ he 
wisely says, “is only possible where a continuous 
literary tradition has always existed,’ as, thanks to 
the priest Manetho, is the case with Egypt. In 
default of such a tradition, all that he can do is to 
provide a working hypothesis, based on cumulative 
evidence or on what is probable. ‘‘ Dove la storia 
e muta, parlano le tombe.’’ And even tombs are 
often disturbed and their original occupants 
summarily ejected, or, in the case of small objects, 
sifted down to lower strata. Mr. Hall cites the 
case of an Austrian coin of 1826 being found ina 
grave of the Early Iron Age, and (at p. 51) he gives 
an amusing parable which might well be observed 
by those who too rashly trouble one or other of the 
departments of that National Museum where Mr. 
Hall is himself a skilled official. Aware that no 





CARVED WOODEN OBJECT OF MYCENZAN STYLE, 
FOUND IN EGYPT (BERLIN). 


hypothesis of an archzologist is necessarily in- 
spired, he submits in some confidence the hypo- 
thesis which is the central theme of his book, and 
which is supported by abundant citations and well- 
chosen illustrations. This hypothesis, which is 
consistently borne out by the whole of the evidence 
contained in the Mycenzan dossier, is that the 
Mycenzan civilization was of pre-Dorian date. 
At no later time, he argues, could its culture have 
been so universal in the Hellenic world. Its fullest 
development is found in the sixteenth century B.c., 
at the time of Thothmes III. of the eighteenth 
Egyptian dynasty. Its comparatively sudden 
decline was due to the shock of the return of 
the Herakleids, which destroyed the prz- Dorian 
Hellenic kingdoms. Mr. Hall places the date of 
the civilization of the Iliad at 850 B.c., at the 
period when the cultures of Mycenz and of the 


Dipylon at Athens overlapped. Few, probably, 
will dispute the main theory of this hypothesis or 
controvert the findings so carefully recapitulated 
in the illuminating chart of comparative dates 
which appears at the end of the volume. But 
there are those who less readily accept the author's 
view as to the vace of the Mycenzans, and who 
more readily subscribe to the view recently ex- 
pounded, with great persuasiveness, by Professor 
Ridgeway, that this phase of culture is to be 
identified, not with the Achaian Hellenes, but with 
Pelasgians only. At any rate, this is a question 
over which skilled wits may still debate, although 
it is hardly likely that the clue to the new Cretan 
‘‘pictographs’’ will be the key to its solution. 
What is at present certain is that, according to 
Greek ‘tradition, archzological discovery, and 
geographical probability, we may bring the 
Hellenes as far east as Cyprus, but no further. 
There, most probably, they met the flourishing 
Pheenicians about 1450 B.c., and so trafficked with 
the great sea-faring nation of middlemen plying 
between Cyprus and Egypt. Mr. Evans’ theory, 
based on the seal-stones which have fallen to his 
luck, of a close connection, implying direct com- 
munication, between Egypt and Crete in pre- 
Mycenzan times, still wants confirmation. 

By the kindness of the publishers we are allowed 
to reproduce the figures of two of the illustrations, 
which (apart from the full index to the text) are 
themselves very usefully annotated in an index- 
table. The one shows that lively and finely- 
executed Egyptian design upon a sword -blade 
found at Mycene, which rests now in the museum 
at Athens, and most probably marks the zenith 
(1550 B.C.) of the Mycenzan period. The other 
reproduces a brilliant piece of wood-carving, with 
similar credentials, which would have delighted 
Ruskin himself. 

Mr. Hall’s volume should take its place at the 
beginning of the Greek bookshelf of those who love 
history and appreciate the labours of true scholar- 
ship.—W. H. D. 


% * 

THE HIsToRY OF THE PARISH OF HAILSHAM, THE 
ABBEY OF- OTHAM, AND THE PRIORY OF 
MICHELHAM. By L. F. Salzmann. Map and 
fourteen illustrations. Lewes: Farncombe and 
Co., Lid, 1901. Demy 8vo.; pp. ix, 308. 
Price 12s. 6d. 

Notwithstanding the modest assertion of the author 
in his preface that he may not have ‘‘ performed any 
great service to either literature or science” by the 
publication of this work, he has accomplished a task 
which should certainly go far in inducing others to 
undertake similar works in other localities. Rather 
than sacrifice any original matter the author has cut 
down what he is pleased to call the ‘‘ padding ” of 
his book, and by a judicious connection of details has 
made the result something much more than a mere 
collection of dry facts. The value of Mr. Salzmann’s 
labours lies in the fact that he has gone straight to 
original documents for his information; this being 
so, his conclusions are at times a little surprising. 
For instance, while admitting that the destruction of 
monasteries was a huge robbery and a cruel wrong, 
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he surely palliates the proceeding when he implies 
that the cessation of monastic hospitality merely sent 
the traveller to the village hostel aad the poor to beg or 
to work. And the sale of church valuables—pious 
offerings to God for generations—was, he says ‘‘ good 
for trade.” Does reliable history support the state- 
ment that all but the poorest were, ‘‘ on the whole, 
pleased to see the monasteries go”? How about 
those ‘‘decayed gentlemen” who had bestowed their 
all for a home in the monastery where they might 
pass their old age in peace? What said the multitude 
of servants* in the employ of the religious houses 
turned adrift all over the country to pick up a liveli- 
hood as best they could, and upon whom were visited 
the utmost rigours of that law which, having made 
them paupers, punished them for being so? Yet, on 
the other hand, the author justly remarks, when deal- 
ing with the change of religion, that ‘‘ when a man 
has used the altar-stone of his professed creed to pave 
his pig-sty the chances are that every time he feeds 
the pigs he will feel more certain of the falseness of 
that creed.”” Notwithstanding the author's admission 
‘*that many especially amongst the larger establish- 
ments retained to the last much of their ancient 
beauty of holiness,” he concludes that the larger 
number of religious houses were undoubtedly in a 
deplorable condition, and a few pages further on gives 
an example of how their virtue was estimated, ze., 
by an annual income of £200! Thus the Priory of 
Michelham was ‘‘so unfortunate as to miss virtue” 
by the sum of £8 os. 8d., the relative wickedness 
of the monasteries throughout the land being ‘ascer- 
tained by a general valuation—the ‘‘ Valor Ecclesi- 
asticus.” On p. 124 we are given a strange account 
of the insecurity of life and property in the days when 
Edward III. was King, and on p. 213 an instance 
of the unreliability of the statements of the old 
chroniclers. 

In spite of slight defects, che author has admirably 
accomplished his task, the capital illustrations doing 
much to enhance the value of the work. It may be 
convenient to some readers if we add that the book 
may be obtained of Mr. F. S. Fowler, Cornfield 
Road, Eastbourne. 


* x 
THE FRENCH STONEHENGE. An Account of the 
Principal Megalithic Remains in the Morbihan 
Archipelago. By T. Cato Worsfold, F.R.S.L. 
Many illustrations. London: Bemrose and Sons, 
Lid. [1901.] 8vo., pp. 44. Price 5s. 

This booklet is a reprint, with various additions 
and illustrations, of a paper contributed by Mr. Wors- 
fold to the Journal of the British Archzological 
Association. The writer gives a careful and readable 
account of the extraordinary gigantic stone remains 
which are to be found in the neighbourhood of Carnac 
and Locmariaquer. Their origin and meaning are 
discussed, though not at any great length ; but Mr. 
Worsfold gives full descriptions of the remains as 
they stand, with excellent illustrations, and also adds 
a considerable amount of interesting matter regarding 
the quaint customs, strange legends, and curious old 


* £.g., at Michelham Priory, Sussex, where the 
small community of nine canons found employment 
for twenty-nine persons. 





superstitions which still prevail in the out-of-the-way 
district of the Morbihan, and which in many instances 
centre round the great mysterious stones. The Cross 
dominates the land, but. Paganism in various forms is 
far from extinct. A zealous priest will occasionally 
fix an iron or wooden cross to the top or side of a 
menhir, so as to turn the veneration bestowed by his 
parishioners on these giant stones into at least the 
appearance of a Christian act of worship; but this 
device has little effect on the dread and reverence felt 
by the peasants for dolmen and menhir, or on the 
strange propitiatory acts and offerings which testify 
to the strength of that Pagan feeling. 
*x x 
THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF Ripon. A Short 
History of the Church and a Description of 
its Fabric. By Cecil Hallett, B.A. With 
fifty-three illustrations. London: George Bell 
and Sons, 1901. Crown 8vo.; pp. x, 148. 
Price 1s. 6d. net. 

So general has been the praise and so happy 
the reception accorded to this most excellent series 
of handbooks to the most prominent ecclesiastical 
edifices in the kingdom, that it only remains to 
add that the volume before us maintains the repu- 
tation of its predecessors. Mr. Cecil Hallett has 
carried his labours over a wild field, with the result 
that a very full account of the great minster has 
been brought together within a reasonable com- 

ass. It would have been interesting to have 
eard a little more of the shrewd Abbot of Foun- 
tains who upon the dissolution of his monastery 
secured the mitre of Ripon. Marmaduke Bradley 
was the person of whom the King’s Commissioners 
wrote: ‘‘ There is a monk of the house called 
Marmaduke, to whom Mr. Timmes left a prebend 
in Ripon Church, now abiding in the same pre- 
bend .. . a wealthy fellow who will give you 
six hundred marks to make him abbot, and pay 
you immediately after the election without delay 
or respite at one payment, and, as I suppose, 
without much borrowing. The first fruits to the 
king is a thousand pounds, which he, with his 
policy, will pay within three years, and owe no 
man one groat as he saith, and his reason therein 
is very apparent. ... This monk of Ripon hath 
a prebend of £40, which you may bestow also upon 
your friend if you make him abbot.’’ It is need- 
less to add that Bradley became Abbot. 

*x* * 
A Perrect Prince. The Story of England a 
Thousand Years Ago. By Frederic B. Jeffery. 

. Illustrations. London: Elliot Stock, 1got. 

8vo.; pp. xi, 133. Price 3s. 6d. 

‘Mr. Jeffery gives a lively sketch of the story 
of Alfred and his England based on the usual 
authorities. The book is evidently not intended 
for scholars nor for students, but for that much- 
catered-for individual—the general reader. The 
author has a lively imagination and a graphic 
pen, but in his next literary undertaking—this is 
avowedly his first book—he would do well to 
eschew the too staccato style and the occasional 
absurdities of diction into which his praiseworthy 
desire to be forcible and picturesque now an 
then betrays him. Mr. Jeffery’s little book de- 
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serves special praise for its attempt to realize the 

life and atmosphere of Alfred’s time. It really 

competes with no other life of the King, it reads 
pleasantly and brightly, and should find a public. 

The illustrations are particularly good. 

* * * 

A REGISTER OF THE MEMBERS OF ST. Mary 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OxForD. New Series, 
vol. iii. Fellows: 1576-1648. By W. D. 
Macray, M.A., F.S.A. London: Henry 
Frowde, 1g01. 8vo., pp. xiii, 272. Price 7s. 6d. 
net. 

We weicome most warmly another volume of 
Mr. Macray’s very valuable Register. The con- 
tinuation of the biographies of the Fellows is pre- 
ceded, as before, by a number of extracts from the 
Registers and the Bursars’ Accounts of the college, 
covering the years 1576-1648 —a very interesting 
period in the history of both city and University. 
The biographical notices of the Fellows are 
thoroughly done, as usual, and in several cases 
Mr. Macray has been able to bring together much 
new matter, chiefly from manuscript sources. Of 
Robert Ashley, traveller and scholar, for instance, 
who died in 1641, Mr. Macray has unearthed 
among the Sloane MSS. in the British Museum 
a hitherto unpublished autobiography in Latin, 
and of this he prints an interesting abstract in 
translation. A notable feature of this volume is 
the series of appendices. In addition to a number 
of seventeenth-century inventories of plate, etc., 
there is published for the first time a record of the 
donors’ plate now in the possession of the college, 
carefully compiled, with descriptions in minute 
detail of the coats of arms, by Mr. H. W. Greene, 
B.C.L. This record isa most valuable contribu- 
tion to that ‘‘ Catalogue of all the College Plate in 
the University '’ which, as Mr. Macray notes, is 
projected by the Oxford Historical Society. 


* *K x 
From Squire To Prince. Being a History of the 
Rise of the House of Cirksena. By Walter 
Phelps Dodge. Twelve plates. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1901. 8vo.; pp. 157. 
Price ros. 6d. 

Under this somewhat catchpenny title Mr. 
Dodge tells briefly the story of the rulers of East 
Frisia, from the rise of the House of Cirksena, or 
Gretsyl, early in the fifteenth century, to the ex- 
tinction of the line in 1744, with a few pages 
added concerning the later fortunes of Frisia. Mr. 
Dodge’s previous historical essay—that on Piers 
Gaveston—was so good that we regret to be unable 
to speak very favourably of the book before us. 
It has little perspective and no background at all. 
The story a no European province or principality 
can be properly related or studied without due 
regard being had to the larger sweep of events in 
the surrounding countries. The story of Frisia 
and its rulers against the background of German 
and Scandinavian history might have been made 
of much interest; but the present essay is too 
slight, too detached, we feel almost inclined to say 
too perfunctory, to be of much value. The plates 
are good. 


Wuo KiILLep Amy Rossart? By Philip Sidney, 
F.R.Hist.S. Frontispiece. London: Elliot 
Stock, i901. 8vo.; pp. xix, 59. Price 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Most people who have read Kenilworth, but who 
forget that Sir Walter Scott was a novelist and 
not a historian, would reply to Mr. Sidney’s 
question under the influence of the great romancer, 
and lay the death of the unfortunate Amy Robsart 
at the door of her husband. Mr. Sidney gives 
the evidence pro and con in detail in this little 
book, devoting special attention to Queen Eliza- 
beth’s attitude in the matter, and certainly makes 
it hard to resist the conclusion that the Queen did 
at all events speak of the death of Amy before it 
occurred. Mr. Sidney’s own attitude is judicial, 
and he comes to the conclusion that, ‘‘to sum up, 
the balance of the evidence tends to show that 
Amy was murdered, but by a person or persons 
unknown.’’ The numerous quotations of and from 
original correspondence add much to the value of 
this brochure, which will interest all students of 
the Elizabethan time. 

x k x 

THROUGH Human Eves: Poems. By A. Buckton. 
With an Introductory Poem by Robert 
Bridges. Oxford: Daniel Press, 1901. Sewed. 
4to.; pp. 53. 130 copies printed. 

In this privately printed brochure Miss Buckton 
brings together a little sheaf of verse which is de- 
lightful to read. There is nothing morbid or weak 
about her work. Miss Buckton’s music is genuine, 
her outlook clear and undimmed by the shallow 
pessimism so much in fashion, and her utterance 
inspiring and noble. We have no space to notice 
these charming verses in detail. We would fain 
quote the two ‘‘Sonnets of Art,’’ the ‘‘ Victor,’ 
the ‘‘ Song Celestial,’’ and others, but we must 
content ourselves with the following ‘ Circlet,”’ 
which we choose because of its brevity, although 
the thought it contains is as pleasant as the 
execution is ingenious : 


‘‘ If I had known, as now I know, 

That fairest Summer cometh late 

I ne’er had felt the winter slow. 

If I had known, as now I know, 

That rarest vineyards ripen so, 
And had I found it light to wait, 

I ne’er had known, as now I know, 
That fairest Summer cometh late!’’ 


We hope Miss Buckton’s poems may soon be made 
accessible to the general world of readers. It is 
needless to add of a book printed at the Daniel 
Press that paper and press-work are beyond re- 
proach. 


* * 

Mr. Elliot Stock has issued, printed in red and 
black on a sheet of suitable size, a carefully-drawn 
pedigree of the D’Arcy family. The tree traces 
the descent of the two main branches of the family 
from Régnwald, whose son Rollo was first Duke 
of Normandy, down to the present time. It has 
been drawn by Mr. Vivian H. King, A.R.I.BA., 
who gives in the margin a list of the chief authori- 
ties upon which he has based his work, and should 
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be of much interest to the members of both the 
English and Irish branches of the D’Arcy family. 
The tree is issued, in a limited edition, at the price 
of 7s. 6d. plain, and ros. 6d. mounted on linen. 
i: ae 

We have received a Classed Catalogue of Printed 
Books on Heraldry (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 
price 2s.) contained in the National Art Library, 
Victoria and Albert Museum. The old catalogue 
—an alphabetical list under authors’ names—has 
been some time out of print. The present useful 
contribution to heraldic bibliography contains 
many more titles, including, we are glad to see, a 
large number of references to papers and articles 
in societies’ transactions and in periodical litera- 
ture, and is classified chronologically and geo- 
graphically. Full indexes facilitate reference. At 
the end are sixteen excellent plates, reproducing 
pages from various heraldic works, mostly of the 
sixteenth century. 


* wk ok 

The Reliquary for October is hardly so interesting 
as usual. The chief contents are papers on 
‘* Three Kentish Churches,” by Mr. J. R. Larkby; 
‘Five Wells Tumulus, Derbyshire,”’ by Mr. John 
Ward, F.S.A.; and ‘ Ardfert,’’ by Mr. H. Elrington. 
The illustrations are good, especially those accom- 
panying the ‘‘ Notes on Archzology.” The Archi- 
tectural Review for October is the first number 
issued altogether under the new editorial arrange- 
ments. To judge from this issue, the contents in 
future will be more architectural, and Jess archzo- 
logical than heretofore. There is a splendidly 
illustrated article on ‘‘ The Architect of Newgate,’’ 
by Mr. Reginald Blomfield. In the Genealogical 
Magazine, October, Mr. Fox-Davies, under the 
general title of ‘‘ Things which might be Attended 
to,” gives useful ‘‘ Hints to the College of Arms” 
in regard to a reform in procedure which would 
permit slight changes to be made in grants of arms, 
without involving the necessity of entirely new 
grants. We have also received the Architects’ 
Magazine, September; Lincolnshire Notes and 
Queries, October, with, inter alia, an interesting and 
instructive note on the ‘‘ Cost of Housekeeping in 
the Eighteenth Century,”’ and two good plates of 
monuments in Snarford Church, Lincs.; East 
Anglican, August ; and Local Antiquities, etc., in the 
Hull Museum (price 1d.), by Mr. T. Sheppard, 
F.G.S., an illustrated pamphlet of interest which 
is No. 3 of the ‘‘ Hull Museum Publications.”’ 
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THE SAD CASE OF SIR SIMON LEACH: 
HIS MONUMENT. 
To THE EDITOR. 

The remote village of Cadeleigh, not far from 
Tiverton in Devon, possesses an interesting village 
church, the crowning glory of which is a magnifi- 
cent Jacobean monument with life-size sculptured 
figures, surmounted by a heavy canopy—a most 


complete and handsome example of the gorgeous 
Renaissance period. The monument was erected 
by Sir Simon Leach, a quondam Sheriff of the 
county, to commemorate himself and his descen- 
dants, and, in order to keep his memory green, he 
left also a sum of money to keep the monument in 
repair. 

Ill-fortune, however, attended the family, and it 
is now, I believe, quite extinct in the direct line, 
The family mansion is a humble farmhouse, and 
the money that was left to keep the tomb in repair, 
although invested in land, has been allowed to 
lapse for the incredible reason that no trouble was 
taken to collect this rent in the sleepy meridian of 
the last century. 

When I saw the tomb a few weeks ago, it was 
doomed to destruction. The canopy was falling 
backwards, and was endangering the fabric of the 
church, and in a fortnight, for safety’s sake, was to 
have been removed. 

For the time being the parish authorities are 
holding their hands, while I am doing my best to 
arouse interest in what is the finest example of the 
period in Devonshire. 

The tomb commemorates a Devon worthy, and 
it will be a standing reproach if it be destroyed or 
allowed to be removed from the church in which 
he worshipped, and in which he desired to rest with 
his wife and children. 

The cost of underpinning and preserving the 
monument will be only £80, of which about {£25 
has been promised. 

The parish is very poor and the population small. 
May I appeal through you to the many lovers of 
the ancient and picturesque relics of our country 
for help in the work of preservation ? 

It is not desired to restore, only preserve. Many 
Devonians in London will, I am sure, send a small 
subscription for the sake of the old county; the 
most trifling sum will be gratefully received by 
_— Chichester, Calverleigh Court, Tiverton, 
or by 

Yours very obediently, 
Prescott Row, 


Offices of the Homeland Association, 
24, Bride Lane, E.C. 
October 16, 1goT. 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the © ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questions 0 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 


would-be contributions. 











